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FIFTEENTH IN A SERIES ON 
TYPICAL AMERICAN WORKMEN 
For fifteen years, Robert” 
Collear has operated milling | 
machines in International ~ 
Business Machines’ Endicott, 
New York,. plant. He takes 
the safety-first emblem on 
his apron seriously: His 
hands are unscarred, and the 
new rake-like finger guards 
on his machine will help to ~ 
keep them so. 











HE HATED TO MOVE HIS OFFICE 


THE BUILDING WAS LOCATED IN THE CENTER OF THINGS 


->» BUT—POOR ELEVATORS MADE THE UPPER FLOORS TOO FAR AWAY 


= 
826° Oo 00 


Don’t let him move. Don’t let that good 
old building deteriorate, lose its reputation 
and all grade “A” tenants. Westinghouse 
engineers will change over the older, inad- 
equate elevators into renewed vertical trans- 
portation with all the glamorous modernity 
and the quiet, smooth swiftness so charac- 


teristic of Westinghouse elevators. Modern 


elevator service inspires efficiency. Buildings 
thus renewed not only are able to maintain 
their incomes, but show remarkable finan- 
cial increases. Keep up-to-date. Westing- 
house finer elevator equipment pays for 
itself in lower operating and maintenance 
cost, in filling up rental vacancies and in 


holding or establishing reputation. 








Sleep tight, precious mite 
.. and SAFELY 


She is too young tofear the fire demon; 
too young to appreciate the safety she 
enjoys because the electric wiring 
system in her home was made and 
installed under rigid standards. Her 
parents probably do not realize they 
owe this safety to the activities of cap- 
ital stock* fire insurance companies 
in cooperation with manufacturers, 
public utilities, municipal authorities 
and others. 

The use of approved wiring is but one 


example of the many ways everybody 
in this country benefits directly or 


indirectly by the varied public-service 
activities of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the nation-wide organ- 
ization of some 200 capital stock fire 
insurance companies. 


Most people are amazed to learn that 
those companies do so much toward 
making life safer. Yet, capital stock 


r ; a) 
Vilbive aii 


fire insurance has a vital interest in 
public safety. And, it sees its natural 
duty as two-fold: not only to provide 
dependable protection against uncer- 
tain loss but also to help conserve life 
and property by preventive methods. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


Nat’l organization of Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY Fire Insurance 


provides sound protection at a pre-determined cost, 
without risk of assessment to the policyholder. Its 


promise is backed not merely by legal reserves but 
by capital stock and a surplus to meet both normal 
expected losses and those that are abnormal and un- 
certain... even extreme losses due to conflagrations, 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


It should prove a happier new 

year as it progresses. 
* ‘ 

Prophecy: People will prefer 

more prosperity to more politics. 
* 


At some stage of 1938 stocks will 
be a buy. 

a 
Advocates of States’ rights are 
right. 

* 
Scarcity, shortly, of ready-to-de- 
liver manufactures is a possibil- 
ity. 

* 
An explanation of what becomes 
of union dues is due payers of 
union dues. 

* 
Let Washington show balance, 
and a balanced budget will be 
achievable. 

* 


Keep your eye on Jack Garner. 
* 


At the moment I prefer high- 
yielding utility preferred stocks. 
* 


Japan is exemplifying the saying 
“Civilization is only skin deep.” 


Farmers used to feed us. Are we 
now to feed them? 


* 
Japan’s victories may prove 
Pyrrhic. 

* 


Copper looks cheap. 
* 


Refusal of increased rates would 
derail many railroads. 
* 


Washington should furnish in- 
spiration rather than inflation. 
* 


To speed up operations, the one 
thing needed is co-operation. 
* 


Even the Government can’t 
laugh off decreasing income. 
* 


The Roosevelt-depression: From 
early 1937 to... ? 
* 


The Social Security “reserve,” as 
now handled, constitutes neither 
security nor reserve. 

* 


A healthy, happy, prosperous 
New Year be yours! 
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OF INTEREST TO TELEPHONE 


I think many people have only a vague idea of how our company functions 
within the Bell System, and how a unique business philosophy is operating to 
make your telephone service increasingly dependable and economical. This adver- 


tisement is the briefest possible statement of the philosophy that guides the 


0) PRESIDENT 


Western Electric Company. 


aid i 


USERS 




















In 1882 the Bell System became convinced that the best way to assure uniformity 
of equipment necessary for universal telephone service was to control its manu- 
facture through one organization. To this end it acquired the Western Electric 
Company, which operates under this three-fold policy: 


1. To make telephone appa- 
ratus of high quality. 


This in itself is not unusual. What js 
unusual is that every item of equip- 
ment in the vast network of the Bell 
System must coordinate so perfectly that 
from any Bell telephone you can talk 
clearly with any one of the millions of 
others. Can you think of any other 
product which must meet such an ex- 
traordinary test? 


2. To work for efficiency and 
lower costs. 


Whether it be in purchasing materials 
— or in manufacturing the 43,000 items 
of telephone apparatus—or in distrib- 
uting all this equipment to the Bell 
companies, Western Electric is always 
seeking the better way. As a result it 


has a progressive record of methods 
developed, products improved, econo- 
mies effected, and costs lowered. 


3. To keep prices at the lowest 
possible level consistent with 
financial safety. 


Western Electric furnishes most of the 
telephone equipment used by the opera- 
ting companies of the System. By com- 
bining their requirements it is able to 
manufacture more economically; and it 
eliminates selling expenses and credit 
losses. The resulting savings it passes 
along to its telephone customers in the 
form of lower prices. 

On these sales the policy of the 
Company is to set the lowest prices 
which will enable it to pay fair wages 
to its employees, to earn a fair return 
on the money invested in the business, 


and to maintain the Company’s finan- 
cial stability. 

This policy of voluntarily limiting 
profits is reflected in the Company’s 
financial record. In recent years it has 
earned on its investment a rate of re- 
turn only about half as large as that of 
a representative group of comparable 
manufacturers, and over a period of 
twenty years this rate has averaged 
less than 7%. 


=> 


This set-up within the Bell System re- 
sults in low costs to your Telephone 
Company, and thus Western Electric 
contributes its part in making Bell Tele- 
phone service dependable and eco- 
nomical. 


Western Elecfric 


BELL SYSTEM SERVICE IS BASED ON WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 
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Hundreds of Enthusiastic 
Orders Greeted Our First 





START 1938 OFF RIGHT— 


Give Each of Your Men a Copy of 
THE SALESMAN’S DIARY 
Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet by 
B. C. FORBES 


For Every Day in 1938! 
[MAIL ORDER COUPON TO-DAY — SUPPLY LIMITED ] 
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Announcement 








“From all I can see in just read- 
ing a few of these ‘Pep Pellets,’ 
I want to congratulate you on 
getting out this Diary,—I am go 
ing to place an order for three 
hundred copies.” 
President, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“T think so well of your ‘Daily 
Pep Pellets’ that I am telling our 
people to order sixty copies of 
it for distribution to our sales 
people.”’ 


Sunday, 9. 
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President, American Car and 
Foundry Co., New York City 
“IT am very much impressed with ‘The Salesman’s 
Diary.’ Kindly enter our order for fifty copies 
and have them mailed marked for my personal 
attention.” ; : 
President, Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
“Enclosed is check covering payment for twenty 
five copies of ‘The Salesman’s Diary’. 
President, Eymann-Suderman Motor Co. 
Sanger, Calif. 
“Enclosed is check for fifteen of your new kind 
of salesman’s diary for our salesmen and ex 
ecutives.”’ 


Se 





Unprecedented Demand Sold Out First Edition. 
Second Printing Now Ready. Please Let Us Know 
Your Requirements at Once to Avoid Disap- 
pointment. Use This Good-Will Builder and Sales 
Stimulator to Help Your Men Get On in 1938! 











Schmidtman Company, Manitowoc, Wis 
—_meas a oe = fi le Aad Mell Cozpee ToSey- oo oO Oe el 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. PRICE SCHEDULE — U. S. ONLY 
Gentlemen: SD-1-1 
OS eer copies of “The Salesman’s Diary” featuring 1 te 10 copies. -++++35 cents each 


Pep Pellets by B. C. FORBES for every day in 1938 at prices quoted. Enclosed is 
remittance of $ ssa iesistl Jewecese (Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 
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11 to 50 copies........33 cents each 
51 to 100 copies........31 cents each 
101 to 500 copies........28 cents each 
Prices on 501 or more on request 
Prices include individual mailing envelopes. On 


orders of one hundred or more, company names 
imprinted on cover at cost of 2c a line per copy. 
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While certain economic policies are 
operating toward unbalancing the na- 
tional economy, demanding an ac- 
counting sooner or later, the process 
has not continued long enough to off- 
set the normal forces of recovery... . 
Our difficulties are political-economic 
rather than purely economic.—AL- 
FRED P. SLOAN, JR., chairman, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 


It is to be hoped that efforts of the 
Administration to help building will 
succeed, but prospects do not seem 
favorable for next year.—CoL. LEoN- 
arp P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 


I am sanguine over the future of 
business in general because our own 
sales hold up.—W. T. Morris, presi- 
dent, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany. 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
on the whole, should be a satisfactory 
year even though earnings do not 
reach the earnings of 1937. Out of 
the very adversity that characterized 
the last few months of 1937, has come 
a new emphasis on fundamental think- 
ing that presages a sounder basis for 
1938.—Henry H. HEIMANN, execu- 
tive manager, National Association of 
Credit Men. 


The most encouraging factor for 
the development of sound prosperity 
in 1938 is the sincere effort that busi- 
ness and government are making to 
co-operate with each other, the result 
of which will mean solving the prob- 
lems that have been holding back the 
development of American business. 
With a continuation of this co-opera- 
tion, we need have no fears as to the 
future prosperity of all of our peo- 
ple-—Tuomas J. Watson, president, 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 


Within five years the trans-Atlan- 
tic flying time will be reduced from 
the present twenty-hour schedule to 
sixteen hours.—Icor I. SrKorsky. 


All redistribution arguments are 
completely fallacious unless such re- 
distribution causes us to work harder 
or longer or otherwise produce more. 
—Dnr. Ropert A. MILLIKan, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. 


Worker and management are large- 
ly the same people in America—only 
at different stages of their careers.— 
Water S. GrrFrorp, president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








Junior Knows It's 
an ELECTRIC Train 


ND Junior's right. Electrons drive the wheels. 
These streamlined trains are electric trains 
—just as completely electric as though their 
power came from a third rail or an overhead 
wire. The husky electric motors that turn the 
wheels get their power from an electric gener- 
ator driven by a diesel engine—a complete electric 
power plant right on the train. 


It’s electric drive that makes these trains glide 
along so smoothly and quietly, accelerate so 
rapidly, yet effortlessly. And it’s electricity that 
gives you adequate light for reading, conditioned 
air for comfort, and dozens of other conveniences 
found on these trains. 


General Electric engineers have played a lead- 
ing part in streamlined-train development— 
just as in all other forms of electric transpor- 
tation. For more than 40 years these engineers 
have pioneered in building electric locomotives, 
and have brought you safer, faster, more com- 
fortable transportation. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LISTEN TO THE G-E RADIO PROGRAM. MONDAYS, NBC RED NETWORK 
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ediscover Your Business... 


THROUGH MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


a the possibilities which exist in your business, 
in the light of present-day conditions. Times have changed, 
new demands have developed and new standards have 
been set up, but the prime object of business today, as in 
other days, is to build profits. 


As the machines of manufacturing and construction 
have moved forward to meet new production demands, so 
have accounting machines been developed to record and 
facilitate those demands. 


Today, the call for accuracy and speed in obtaining impor- 
tant business facts is ideally 
answered by International 
Business Machines. 


International Business 
Machines and methods 


BUSINESS 
CORPORATION 
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INTERNATIONAL 





simplify routines, save time and furnish short-cut pro- 
cedures. They bring efficiency and a saving of money, min- 
utes and material. Today, they are serving business and 
government in seventy-nine different countries. 


Find out how you can rediscover profitable possibilities 
in your business with International Business Machines. 


These machines include International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Machines, International Time 
Recorders and Electric Time Systems, International In- 
dustrial Seales, International Electric Writing Machines, 
International Protective Devices. The 
International Ticketograph, and Inter- 
national Proof Machine for Banks. 


General Offices: 270 Broadway, New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


January 1, 1938 


“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 


THE EDITOR 


DURING 1938 the majority 
of citizens are likely to demand 
the exercise of statesmanship 
by both Washington and busi- 
ness. Again America is confronted with a stern condi- 
tion calling for constructive action, not for theorizing or 
recrimination. The problem of problems is to create 
more jobs, greater prosperity. 

“A plague o’ both your houses” will unquestionably 
be the verdict of the people unless political leaders 
and men of affairs exhibit sincere desire to work for 
the common good, unless they exhibit sincere desire to 
subordinate personal prejudices to economic recovery. 
Mutual mud-slinging, calling names, will call forth only 
nationwide indignation if meanwhile more factories and 
mills close, more breadwinners are thrown idle, more 
families find themselves compelled to apply for public re- 
lief. The public are more interested in their own well- 
being than in either politicians or employers. 

Private advices from Washington agree that President 
Roosevelt is prepared to “wait a reasonable time’’ to see 
how far private enterprise goes in stemming the recession 
which has been developing into a depression. 

Meanwhile, corporation executives and others en- 
trusted with the trusteeship of the savings of millions of 
small investors are waiting to see how far President 
Roosevelt goes in clearing away existing political uncer- 
tainties. 

Thus far, the President has been more prolific in con- 
ciliatory talk than in constructive action. He should 
waste no avoidable time in getting busy. 

Similarly, fillers of pay envelopes should not sulk but 
exercise courage rather than cowardice. 

Another dragged-out major depression would not help 
either President Roosevelt or business leaders—or 
America. Its perils should not be courted. They need 
not be. America has all material ingredients needful for 
renewed prosperity. Depression would be entirely—and 
inexcusably—man-made. 


Statesmanship demanded 
from both sides 


I USED to make a lot of New 
Year Resolutions. Not a few 
times I published lengthy lists. 
I still believe in this ancient 
practice, particularly for younger men. As I grow older, 
as I approach three-score years, I find myself, however, 
confining my resoluting largely to this: “I resolve to try 
to be more tolerant, more thoughtful, more considerate, 
more kindly, more unselfish.” 

I find myself cherishing friendships more highly as 
the sand in my hour-glass runs down. I find age mel- 
lowing merely materialistic ambitions. I find sentiment 
entering more and more into my philosophy of life. I 
find myself cherishing more and more the sincere good- 
will of others. I find myself attaching less importance to 
accumulating wealth beyond reasonable protection of 
those dependent upon me. 

Sentimentalism ? 

Maybe. 

But let me add this: Each succeeding year I enjoy life 
more. 


My New Year Resolution 
as | grow older 


* 


The world echoes ourselves. 


* 


U.S. Chief Executive has too 
many responsibilities 


THE multiplicity and the 
magnitude of the respon- 
sibilities already devolving 
upon the Chief Executive 
of the United States are enough to break down the health 
of any mortal. President Roosevelt, it may have been 
noted, has found it advisable to get away from Washing- 
ton at frequent intervals. The strain upon him has been 
terrific. 

Yet the plan favored by Mr. Roosevelt for reorganiz- 
ing the functioning of our Government would concen- 
trate infinitely more duties upon the occupant of the 
White House, would infinitely expand his powers. 

Is this wise? Would it not tend, were it to go into 
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effect, to swamp even the strongest of individuals? 
Would it not inflict an inhuman load? 

There are other deeply-rooted objections to the pro- 
posed plan for concentrating unparalleled authority in 
one citizen’s hands. 


ARE tasks 
beyond supermen ? 
Franklin D. Roosevelt de- 
clared — before he became 
America’s Number One Super-Man: “The doctrine of 
regulation and legislation by master minds in whose 
judgment and will all the people may gladly and quietly 
acquiesce has been too glaringly apparent at Washington 
during these last ten years. Were it possible to find 
master minds so unselfish, so willing to decide unhesi- 


there some 


Wage fixing too difficult 
even for super-men? 


even 


tatingly against their own personal interests or private 
prejudices, men almost God-like in their ability to hold 
the scales of justice with an even hand, such a govern- 
ment might be to the interest of the country. But there 
are none such on our political horizon and we cannot 
expect a complete reversal of all the teachings of his- 
tory.” 

One of his own Federal bureaus, in the Department 
of Agriculture, reports, after investigations in 140 vil- 
lages scattered throughout the land, that, whereas the 
median income for white families in eighteen North 
Carolina and Mississippi villages was $1,764, it was only 
$1,075 in nineteen Illinois and Iowa villages. In fifteen 
Kansas and North Dakota villages the median income 
for wage-earning families was $872. 

Yet the present Administration has been striving to 
induce Congress to empower Federal bureaucrats to fix 
minimum wages for the whole country. Against the 
North Carolina and Mississppi village income figure of 
$1,764, the investigators found that in fifteen Georgia 
and South Carolina villages the median income of Negro 
families—the other figures referred to white-—was only 
$316, and in nineteen North Carolina and Mississippi 
villages $373. 

Surely, these samples veritably shout loudly that the 
most masterly and magnificent of “master minds” could 
not, from their swivel chairs in Washington, prescribe 
minimum wage rates which would work out all over this 
vast continent, with its almost limitless differences in 
climate, in soil, in industries, in peoples. The Labor Com- 
mittee, to which the unshapely wages-and-hours bill has 
been sent back by lawmakers, should unceremoniously 
pigeon-hole it, sealing the pigeon-hole with the sign 


“Rest in Peace.” 
* 


Winners don’t whine. 


* 
. THE C. I. O. has succeeded in 
C10. dues, $3 per mont coaxing or coercing into its 
who gets them? 


fold another large group of 
wage earners in New York 
City. Those in this group earning more than $22 a 
week find themselves obligated to hand over $3 a month 


They work. 
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month. For the privilege of becoming identified with 
the John L. Lewis organization an entrance fee of $5 is 
charged. 

Some of these workers who had no desire to pay such 
tribute but who were coerced into going along are keenly 
interested in finding out who gets all this money. They 
are asking, too, just what they may expect in return. 

How long will workers themselves be content to “pay 
up and shut up?” How long will they quietly remain 
in the dark? How soon will they demand that Congress 
throw as much light on the finances of labor unions as 
they insist on throwing on the finances of corporations 
and of business concerns ? 

Is the New Deal perfectly willing to aid in creating a 
new “over-privileged” class? 

* 


Keep your feet on the ground, yes. 
But look up and ahead. 


* 
Grouchiness is as sand in an 
organization’s gears. 
* 


DO some countries under dic- 
tators threaten to blow up? 
Russia is seething with inter- 
necine strife. Stalin is chop- 
ping off important military, official and private heads at 
a rate unparalleled even in Russia. Palpably, the whole 
existing Soviet regime has been placed on kegs of dyna- 
mite. What of undemocratic Japan? The circumstances 
surrounding the sinking of the U. S. gunboat Panay dis- 
close startling division of governmental-military author- 
ity. More: Japan’s financial and economic conditions are 
swiftly growing worse because of her far-flung opera- 
tions in China, costly both in money and human life. She 
has had to send to this country alone some $250,000,000 
in gold since last March—and the movement continues 
unabated. What will happen in the Kingdom of the 
Rising Sun during 1938 no mortal can foretell. 

Mussolini has contrived somehow to get along finan- 
cially, notwithstanding his expensive exploits in Ethiopia 
and grandiose, spectacular expenditures at home. That 
the Italian people have suffered painful self-sacrifice can- 
not be questioned, even although the rigidly-controlled 
Italian press is not permitted to give the facts to the 
world. The break between Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Ger- 
many’s ablest banking official, and Hitler suggests that 
the Fuehrer is finding it imperative to resort to financial 
tactics his most eminent financial adviser cannot coun- 
tenance. 

The more we see and learn of life under dictatorships, 
the more ardently Americans must pray—and work— 
for the preservation of our own cherished institutions 
guaranteeing freedom. 


Some dictator countries 
near blowing up? 


* 


The poorest of swimmers can float 
with the tide. But— 


in union dues; those getting less are let off for $1.50 a 
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Executive vice-presidents usually, 
in the fullness of time, succeed presi- 
dents. Therefore, when a company 
picks an executive vice-president, the 
event is accepted as significant. 

General Electric has created the 
new position of executive vice-presi- 
dent and picked to fill it Charles E. 
Wilson (51), native New Yorker, 
who began his business life as an of- 
fice-boy and joined G. E. twenty 
years ago. He steadily made his 
mark, reaching vice-presidential rank 
in 1930. A close associate gives me 
this close-up : 

“Affable, hearty, rosy-complex- 
ioned, democratic, without a gray 
hair in his head, everybody calls him 
‘Charlie.’ He has a smile that would 
melt a Sphinx. He high-pressures 
himself—dashes here and there by 
airplane—but never high-pressures 
his men. 

“When you see him at work, you 
would imagine he didn’t have a darn 
thing to do but was having a swell 
time. He can size up men penetrat- 
ingly—suavity and polish don’t fool 
him for one moment. Whenever he 
discerns ability in an associate, he 
seeks to develop it—and usually suc- 
ceeds beyond all expectations of the 
beneficiary. 

“When he goes through the plant, 
he asks one workman, ‘Jim, how’s 
Mary feeling?’ asks another, ‘Tom, 
how did Johnny make out in Satur- 
day’s game?’ The factory people 
don’t look upon Charlie Wilson as 
their boss but as one of their best 
pals.” 


Latest illustration of an executive 
vice-president climbing to the presi- 
dency : Earle S. Thompson, just elect- 
ed to the latter office in the American 
Water Works & Electric Company, 
in succession to H. Hobart Porter, 
who becomes chairman of the enter- 
prise, organized by him in 1914 and 
continuously headed by him. 

A bachelor (45), he has found time 
for many activities. He is a member 
of the board of overseers of Bowdoin 
University, his alma mater ; treasurer 
of the Big Brother Movement in New 
York, an organization to help delin- 
quent and under-privileged boys; he 
plays a much better game of golf than 
most business men;-he has traveled 
widely on pleasure as well as on busi- 
ness. 


Six - feet - three, and without a 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


pound of unnecessary weight, he radi- 
ates energy, possesses infinite capacity 
for hard work, absorbs problems’ 
quickly, solves them equally quickly 
and proceeds to tackle something else. 
He never clutters up desks of subor- 
dinates with things warranting his 
own attention. Yet his desk always 
is clean. 

Although a New Englander (Bath, 
Maine), he has a wonderful sense of 
humor, handles employees so consid- 
erately that news of his promotion 
brought floods of congratulatory mes- 
sages from the company’s ten thou- 
sand employees, with whom he has 
made it a practice to get acquainted. 


The Editor of ForsBes, in common 
with a great many others, was 
shocked by the recent untimely pass- 
ing of Kenneth R. Kingsbury, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil of California, a 
he-man who rose from the ranks and 
became one of America’s brainiest— 
and most genial—oil executives. 

His successor is William H. Berg 
(55), an Iowan who, at twenty, 
started as a stenographer with the 
company. He climbed steadily. In 
1924 he became a director, ten years 
ago a vice-president. 

The new head of this important 
Rockefeller enterprise confessed to 
me, “I stick pretty closely to busi- 
ness.” John D. preferred men of this 
type. Incidentally, practically all 
Standard Oil directors are employees 
who have conspicuously made good. 

Mr. Berg, a director of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, has long 
been regarded as an outstandingly 
able, practical oil man. But, because 
of his modesty, he has never sought 
the limelight. 


The man picked as chairman of the 
committee to study the ways of the 
New York Stock Exchange, with a 
view to improving its functioning, 
Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
Continental Can Company, knows a 
thing or two about the stock market. 
Intimates describe him as a most as- 
tute judge of security values, who 
puts his knowledge into practice. 

He will approach the job from the 
viewpoint not only of a customer, but 
from a sympathetic understanding of 
the brokerage business—his son, Nor- 
ton, is engaged therein. 

A happy choice for a delicate, com- 
plicated, far-reaching task. 


CHARLES E. WILSON 





EARLE S. THOMPSON 





WILLIAM H. BERG 





CARLE 


Cc. CONWAY 
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Companies: 





Edwin Laird Cady 


the march. Opinions are in mo- 

tion. Stockholders are thinking 
hard, and they are thinking on more 
phases of management than ever in- 
terested them before. 

This means that companies’ annual 
reports take on a new significance. 
For on these reports rest the opinion 
of a vast number of stockholders, and 
companies are beginning to realize 
that what they say, and how they say 
it, can either do them serious damage, 
or zoom them to new highs in stock- 
holder regard. 

What then should companies do in 
their annual reports? 

Public relations counsellors and 
company executives agree that this 
depends upon attitude, analysis and 
action. Attitude of the company to- 
wards its stockholders; analysis of 
what they already think and know 
about it; and action which the com- 
pany wishes them to take. 

The first practical step in report 
writing is to make clear lists of these 
three things. Then, say the public 
relations men, there should be objec- 
tives, goals, and definitions of prob- 
lems. Instincts, past writing habits, 
and general principles will not be 
enough. There must be serious 
thought and planning. 

With objectives and analyses of the 
company’s present position set down, 
it is time to think about how to talk 
to stockholders. And on this point, 


Tes “army of stockholders” is on 
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Pep Up Your Annual Reports! 








Only fourteen out of every hundred stockholders read through their companies’ annual 
reports, according to J. Austin Smith, stockholder relations counsel. Why this amazing 
lack of interest? Because most of these reports are nothing but dull compilations of 


uninteresting statistics. 


For executives now preparing their year-end statements, here 


are some practical suggestions on how to make them lively, interesting, readable. 


the public relations men have some 
interesting ideas. 

Stockholders deserve the mixture 
of respect and intimacy which is due 
any partners. They must be shown, 
and in such ways as to make the in- 
formation unmistakable in its mean- 
ing. 

Here are some specific suggestions 
for writers of stockholders’ reports: 

First, achieve dignity. Abandon 
the “your company” expression if it 
ever has been used. It sounded like 
condescension the first time any stock- 
holder ever heard it, and it has stead- 
ily become triter and triter since then. 
“The Company,” or better still, “The 
Management,” describes better the 
position which stockholders feel the 
company executives hold. 

Aim at taking the mystery out 
of everything. To many stockholders, 
pages of figures are “just numbers.” 
To many others, technical terms are 
just ten-dollar jaw breakers. Explain 
everything of any importance in 
enough ways so that all types of stock- 
holder minds will be sure to “get it.” 
Words, charts, graphs, pictures, com- 
parative tables of figures—use them 
all. 

Destroy the readers’ apathy. Make 


them see management as something 
in motion. Then put them in posi- 
tion to back up that progress. Show 
them; then enthuse them. 

Give the president of the company 
a chance to talk in the first person 
singular. Let him not say: “We be- 
lieve,’ but “You and I believe.” 
Many firms prefer quarterly reports 
or letters for this, but it can be done 
in annual reports without losing dig- 
nity. 

Then hoe all of the weedy verbiage 
out of the statistical tables and finan- 
cial statements. The extra words only 
clog the ability of the stockholder to 
understand. 

For example, say “cash,” instead of 
“cash on hand and in bank.” Where 
else would the cash be, anyway? 

Every company report is the work 
of several executives, even though its 
dictation may be in the hands of only 
one man. So why not let it achieve 
a change of pace in the language? 

The president can talk about the 
general policies, and write just as he 
talks. The treasurer can be formal 
and dignified about financial figures ; 
the sales and advertising managers 
can be inspiring about how the goods 
are sold; the chief engineer may be 
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imaginative but at the same time con- 
servative about the development of 
new products. With each executive 
using language compatible with his 
job, the stockholders learn that man- 
agement consists of human beings, 
and that the company which they sup- 
port is something warm and living. 
None of this need be undignified— 
genuineness is always dignified. 

Typography is part of any printed 
language. The first requirement for 
an annual report is readability. The 
type face should be large enough to 
attract and hold the reader’s attention. 

This is where the advertising man- 
ager can function. Type faces sug- 
gest things. The strength of a ma- 
chine, the boldness of an engineering 
project, the delicacy of a perfume, the 
dignity of a bank, the dominant char- 
acteristic of any business can find a 
type face to express it. And typogra- 
phers know how to pick and arrange 
those type faces accordingly. 

The kind of paper used is just as 
important. Some companies even use 
two or more kinds of paper in one re- 
port, so as to get a dignified bond for 
figure presentations and a_ lively 
coated stock to snap up the photo- 
graphs. 

Especially in these days of women 
stockholders, the company report 
ought to be attractive, something 
which can be shown with pride to the 
bridge club. Otherwise, the company 
may lose chances at many investors 
and other advantages which the right 
report would have given it. 


Start It Off With a Bang 


The whole report ought to be built 
on the greatest strength of the corpo- 
ration, the thing which makes the 
money and promises more money for 
the future. If this be strong advertis- 
ing, show examples of the advertis- 
ing; if it be patents, dramatize them 
and describe their strength; if a basic 
industry upon which other industries 
depend, picture those industries and 
tell how they are prospering. Mod- 
esty about such things is not only un- 
wise, but also unfair. Stockholder- 





partners have a right to know them 
at their full values. 

These are the fundamentals: Ob- 
jectives, position, clarity of language, 
enthusiasm, personality, character, 
beauty and strength. With these 
fixed, it is time to consider the open- 
ing paragraph. 

In many ways, that first paragraph 
is the most important thing in the an- 
nual report. And at least, it should 
never be wasted on any such blurb as 
“This is the annual report of your 
company.” Instead, it should con- 
tain the best piece of news the com- 
pany has to offer. 

“Our dividends are up 50 per 
cent.” or “Research has put us in po- 
sition to sell goods in twenty new 





fields,” are typical of good lead-off 
statements. They answer the reader’s 
first question: What fact about this 
company is most valuable to me? 

And here the sales and advertising 
managers can take turns at bat. They 
can do things about the order of 
presentation of ideas especially in han- 
dling positive factors and negative 
elements. 

When both a positive and a nega- 
tive must be presented, cite the posi- 
tive item first. To say “The company 
made $10,000,000 but had to spend 
$8,000,000 of it for taxes,” is much 
better than “We were soaked $8,000.- 
000 for taxes but managed to hang on 
to $2,000,000 anyhow.” Stockholders 
are not sadistic—they don’t enjoy 
pleasure the more if torture comes 
first. 

Likewise, when announcing a new 
development, first tell the stockhold- 
ers what they get out of it, then tell 
what it is, and lastly describe how it 
works. “The Management is saving 
$10,000 per year with a $50,000 ele- 
vator which takes raw materials to the 
sixth floor,” is the preferred order of 
presentation. 

That first paragraph, with the suc- 
ceeding introductory ones, will key- 
note the report and give the principal 
facts to be presented. The readers’ 





attention will be fixed on something 
tangible having to do with cash. 

The balance sheet has to come in, 
of course, and the operating statement 
with it. But make sure that audi- 
tors’ explanations are brief and un- 
derstandable, or relegate them to a 
separate page which the readers can 
easily skip. 

Give enough figures. No stock- 
holder on earth can tell anything 
about a company unless he has an 
analysis of reserves. 


Give Statistics Life! 


Tell what went into reserves this 
year, what came out of them, and 
why. Then the stockholder can be 
sure of his knowledge of where the 
company has progressed from, and 
can have more faith in his estimation 
of its future. 

Be historical. Tables showing year- 
by-year comparisons of reserves, 
dividends, cash positions, and other 
significant factors, backed up by 
chronological thumb-nail sketches of 
the development of new products and 
other assets—these are ideal for giv- 
ing stockholders the “feel” of what 
they own. 

The annual report should be a 
moving picture, always moving from 
the past to the present, and making 
suggestions for the future. It should 
not be static, dead and purely statis- 
tical. 

After the figures, give drama. 
From here on the report should make 
the stockholders feel the life blood of 
the firm. 

Pictures are good drama: The em- 
ployee who won the hero medal this 
Summer, the products in action, the 
fleet of company-owned ships, em- 
ployees at interesting work, the re- 
search chemist performing his mir- 
acles, the products being sold, a Fair 
exhibit, company buyers in strange 
markets of the world, new automobile 
models or other familiar items in 
which the products are used—there 
are a million things which may be 
pictured. 

In this section, the report is lead- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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ON’T say chance never plays any 
part in the achievement of suc- 
cess. Read this: 

One evening a foundry salesman, 
who had had no luck whatsoever on 
a long trip, was in a St. Louis hotel 
dining-room when he noticed that a 
little Jewish fellow ordered every- 
thing on the table d’hote menu, but 
ate nothing. Obviously, he was feel- 
ing badly. After dinner the sales- 
man sympathetically approached him. 


Yes, he was in the dumps of despair. . 


“T sell ready-to-wear clothing, but 
I can’t get any orders.” 

“Neither can I,” admitted the foun- 
dry salesman. 

“What’s your line?” 

“Don’t bother about me. 
to a show. Maybe we can get a few 
laughs. I'll get two tickets.” 

This done, they resumed chatting. 
The salesman explained his line, con- 
fessed he hadn’t booked a single order 
on his whole trip, and that he was 
about ready to quit. 

His new-found friend related that 
in Indianapolis he had heard one man 
say to another: “If you don’t buy 
some cylinders to-day or to-morrow, 
I'll fire you.” 

“What did he look like?” eagerly 
asked the foundry salesman. 

A description followed. 

The salesman immediately said to 
himself, “It must have been John N. 
Willys.” 

Then he announced: “I guess you 
better take the tickets and go to the 
show. I’m going to Indianapolis.” 
With that he strode to the hotel desk 
and asked the clerk: “How do you go 
to Indianapolis ?” 

“If you had bought a railway ticket 
for Indianapolis instead of tickets to 
the show, you would have been well 
on your way there by now.” 

“Isn't there any other way to get 
there ?” 

“Yes, an all-night ride on first one 
street car and then another.” 

“Thanks. You take my little friend 
here to the show. I’m starting for 


Let’s go 


Indianapolis right away.” 

Very early next morning he asked 
an Indianapolis hotel clerk: “Is there 
any automobile plant here ?”’ 
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Dave Wilson: Auto Miracle- 































































































“Yes, but it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing.” 

Just then a man walked through the 
lobby. 

“That's the fellow who runs it,” 
confided the clerk. 

The salesman went to his room, 
cleaned up, hastened to the automo- 
bile factory, sent in his card to the 
purchasing agent, but was told he 
couldn’t be seen until more than two 
hours later. The salesman decided to 
wait. Presently, Willys came out. 
The salesman promptlv asked the at- 
tendant to give him his card. 

Willys looked at it, hurried over, 
and exclaimed : “The Lord must have 
sent you to me. I have just been fig- 
uring how to get rid of my purchasing 
agent for not finding supplies. Can 
you make cylinders for automobiles ?” 

“Sure.” 

“T want to buy about 20,000.” 

The salesman, having meanwhile 
decided that the automobile plant 
looked the polar reverse of prosper- 
ous, expressed appreciation, but cau- 





Worker 





tiously inquired as to the terms of 
payment. 

Willys admitted that he hadn’t 
much money, but suggested a tour 
through the factory. 

The salesman’s verdict was: “You 
haven’t any factory either.” 

After talking some more, Willys 
asked if the salesman knew anybody 
who could efficiently run the shop. 
“Yes, lots of fellows.” 

The upshot was that a man was 
hired from the National Motor Ve- 
hicle Company, of Indianapolis. 

The next step was to try to solve 
the problem of financing the proffered 
order for cylinders. Willys piloted 
him to a typical banker of the old 
school, generously bewhiskered, out- 
lined his ambitions, and asked for a 
substantial loan. 

“You boys sure do treat money 
lightly,” was the chilling reply. 

The salesman piped up: “Have you 
any money in this business ?” 

“Yes, $40.000.” 

“Then, you can kiss it good-bye if 
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you don’t get any cylinders into the 
plant mighty quick.” 

“I won't throw any more good 
money after bad,” sternly, emphati- 
cally and decisively declared the 
banker, closing the interview. 

Returning to the plant, the two 
talked things over. The salesman 
telephoned his brother, who was 
works manager of the Cleveland ma- 
chinery and foundry establishment he 
represented. The salesman proposed 
that he take patterns and forward 
them. He added this ultimatum: “If 
you don’t take on this job, I’m 
through as a salesman.” 

It was decided that a start would 
be made in turning out cylinders and 
that Willys should pay as each car 
was sold. 

Since that day to this, over a quar- 
ter of a century ago, nobody else has 
made a cylinder for Willys-Overland 
cars. 

The salesman was David R. Wil- 
son, who has been working miracles 
in re-placing the Willys car on the 
map. Against almost universal dire- 
ful prophecies, he decided to design 
and develop and market a car lower 
in price than any other. Of this 1937 
model, 65,000 were sold, and the 
company, after being in financial 
straits, in bankruptcy, for years, made 
a snug net profit. 

How had a machinery salesman fit- 
ted himself to perform a feat which 
automobile experts declared couldn't 
possibly be done? 

Dave Wilson is a mixture of David 
Harum and Will Rogers. He com- 
bines extraordinary business shrewd- 
ness with a delightful sense of humor. 
He early mastered the science of econ- 
omy and efficiency ; he learned how to 





handle both people and materials, 
how to get results—all the while be- 
ing intensely human, humane, ready 
to relish the sunny aspects of life and 
to blend result-getting with a smile 
and encouragement for his co-work- 
ers. 

America has few “characters” left. 
The original Phil Armour was one; 
sO, in a sense, was Commodore Van- 
derbilt ; Captain Bill Jones,Carnegie’s 
famous steel mill manager, was one; 
and Charles M. Schwab comes pretty 
near qualifying to-day; in a way, 
Henry Ford falls under this category ; 
Edison essentially did; also, Stein- 





metz. “Characters” are unique, im- 
pressive, salty individualists — of 
whom Robert Dollar was an ideal 
specimen. 


Dave Wilson quickly strikes one as 
belonging to this select and fast-dis- 
appearing fraternity. He is no com- 
monplace, colorless, run-of-the-mine 
human. Rather he is sui generis. 
He is essentially himself under any 
and all circumstances, unpretentious, 
individualistic, independent, unmer- 








COMING IN 1938 


More of B.C. Forbes’ inimitable character sketches reveal- 
ing the methods and accomplishments of to-day’s and to- 
morrow’s business leaders— intimate, inspiring stories of 


their step-by-step rise to the top. Watch for them! 


Readers are invited to send in comments and suggestions. 














cenary, yet undeviating in striding 
intelligently towards a worthwhile 


objective. Unlike many high-ups, 
while he takes his duties seriously, he 
does not fall into the fatal habit of 
taking himself too seriously. 

Another illustration revealing the 
manner of man he is: 

After the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany had been floundering in financial 
difficulties for some time, Mr. Wilson 
agreed to act as receiver, the stipula- 
tion being that he would be adequate- 
ly compensated for his services. He 
took hold in December, 1933. He 
wrestled night and day with innumer- 
able trying problems. Finally, in 
1936, he succeeded in getting the 
company on its feet, in reviving and 
reorganizing and starting it off on a 
sound basis. 

Almost every automobile leader of 
to-day graduated from what Edison 
called “The University of Hard 
Knocks’’—Chrysler, Knudsen, Ford, 
Keller, etc. So most emphatically did 
Dave Wilson. 

Born in the small town of Warren, 
Ohio, on November 15, 1874, the 
youngest of six boys, Dave’s father 
died when the child was only three 
months old. The family moved to 
Akron when Dave was four. He left 
school at fourteen. His first job was 
carrying water to workmen building 
the first electric street car line in 
Akron. Pay, 75 cents a day. In his 
“spare” time, he drove cows and did 
other odd jobs netting him 50 cents 
extra a week. 

A young genius, B. G. Works, of 
Goodrich, started experimenting with 
pneumatic bicycle tires. Dave Wil- 
son not only got a job with him (this 
was in 1889), but soon found he was 
being treated as a son. At sixteen he 
was made a boss, and a year later had 
112 men under him. (When twenty- 
three he married the daughter of one 
of them.) 

He next moved to Trenton, N. J., 
as an expert bicycle tire maker, at 
what he considered very handsome 

(Continued on page 40) 
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OWN in Evansville, Indiana, 
f) there has been going on for about 

six months an experiment in hu- 
man relations that is almost astound- 
ing in its simplicity. 

It rests on the idea that if every- 
body in a community—including in- 
dustrial workers—simply know the 
facts about the operations of Ameri- 
can industry they would approve 
those operations in general and be a 
big help in improving them where 
they needed correction. 

The belief that industry has done a 
good job of selling its products, but 
a bad job of selling itself to its cus- 
tomers, is far from new. The prob- 
lem has been what to do about it. 
Evansville is giving specific answers 
to that question. It has put some 
novel methods into practical opera- 
tion. 

To begin with, a few industrialists 
in Evansville, agreed to rest the case 
of industry, so far as they were con- 
cerned, solely on the good sense and 
self-interest of the members of the 
community as a whole: In _ other 
words, to believe in the soundness of 
the democratic principle in action as 
well as in theory. 

They determined to make the facts 
about industry available to the people 
of Evansville; to encourage discus- 
sion of those facts by civic, labor, re- 
ligious and social groups in the com- 
munity without trying to tell those 
groups what their conclusions should 
be: to tell the story of industry and 
its problems with as little bias as pos- 
sible and then let nature take its 
course ; really to bet publicly on their 
belief that American industry is not 
run by rapacious brigands and blood- 
sucking overlords solely for their per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 


Purpose of the League 


The Evansville Cooperative League 
was formed last June. Its purpose 
is: 

1. To give all the citizens of Evans- 
ville facts concerning the city’s indus- 
tries. 

2. To encourage general discussion 
of business and industrial questions 
that affect the welfare and happiness 
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A Community Bids for Industrial Peace 


Norman G. Shidle 


of all those who live and work in 
Evansville. 

3. To oppose all un-American 
groups that threaten the peace of 
Evansville by trying to stir up indus- 
trial strife and antagonism. 

Four men became inoculated with 
the idea so thoroughly that they prac- 
tically underwrote the entire subse- 
quent campaign of the League. Louis 
Ruthenburg, president of Servel, Inc., 
was the inoculator. .Those who ranged 
themselves at his side for immediate 
action were W. A. Carson and J. 
Henry Schroeder of Sunbeam Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company and 
Thomas J. Morton, Jr. of Hoosier 
Lamp and Stamping Company. Since 
then they have been joined by thir- 
teen other organizations — whose 
principles and practices in labor re- 
lations are such that the League will 
not have to defend them. For every 
employer is not welcome to the 
League. 


“Packaging” Brought the Platform 


Then, recognizing the need for 
bringing down to earth their some- 
what nebulous idea and “packaging”’ 
it to make it saleable, they called in 
at once E. St. Elmo Lewis, one of 
the country’s leading authorities on 
merchandising and human relations. 
Under his guidance all of the specific 
steps in the campaign were planned 
and taken. 

The first and basic “packaging” 
operation resulted in the “Platform 
for Industrial Peace in Evansville” 
which is shown on the opposite page. 

Then came the beginning of a 
series of advertisements carried alter- 
nately in the two local Sunday news- 
papers. 

Other League-sponsored activities 
took the form of speeches by League 
members and by specially invited au- 
thorities from the outside; a weekly 
radio program, “The Evans Family” ; 
house-to-house distribution every six 
or seven weeks of four-page repro- 
ductions of the four newspaper ad- 
vertisements ; activities with various 
community groups such as the Fore- 
man’s Club, the Personnel Club, 


luncheon clubs, and the like; and sur- 


veys testing the reaction to the adver- 
tisements and other elements of the 
program. Direct mail advertising to 
employees is in the offing, but it 
awaits further development of the 
other publicity background. 

Just as the frankness of the think- 
ing behind the League’s program was 
novel, so was the detailed working 
out of its presentation of “facts” to 
the people of Evansville. 


ClO Backs Up—and Out 


The advertising pages, for example, 
have been built definitely as interest- 
ing, human-interest feature pages— 
not as selling messages. As on a 
women’s page, a sport’s page or a 
financial page, a variety of feature or 
news items are all directed at the 
same point. Ifa reader sees only one 
thing on the page, he will get some 
splinter in his mind of the general 
idea the page has to offer. Important, 
too, is the fact that the industrialists 
behind the League gave carte blanche 
to Mr. Lewis in the handling of the 
advertisements and other written ma- 
terial so far as format and writing 
style is concerned. The result is hu- 
man, interesting material almost cer- 
tain to be read. 

A prize contest for the best short 
letter of comment or criticism on the 
League’s “Platform for Industrial 
Peace” brought hundreds of replies. 
Prizes ran from $5 to $25 and totaled 
$100, and the contest was publicized 
both through the newspaper adver- 
tisements and the radio programs. 

Immediately after the first adver- 
tisement appeared carrying the “Plat- 
form for Industrial Peace,” the local 
representatives of the CIO came out 
publicly with their endorsement of it. 
Simultaneously, they challenged the 
League backers to meet them and dis- 
cuss ways and means by which the 
Platform could be “implemented” in 
Evansville. 

The League’s executive committee 
promptly accepted the invitation— 
and set a day, an hour and a place. 
The place was the workers’ own La- 
bor Temple. 

The League’s executive committee 
kept the appointment. But they were 
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met by a CIO secretary who said that 
the meeting was off, because higher 
CIO officials had told them that the 
meeting was not authorized. The 
story got four-column heads in the lo- 
cal papers. 

Only such employers as are ready 
to subscribe to the League’s Platform 
have been encouraged to join. One 
of the early advertising pages which 
the League published in Evansville 
papers featured an “Open Letter to 
the Management of Evansville Indus- 
tries” which told employers that they 
could expect to have satisfactory labor 
relationships only if they were fair to 





their workers in every sense of the 
word and took time and effort to un- 
derstand the workers’ problems. It 
posed seven questions—and a series 
of sub-queries—to all employers in 
the city: 

1. Are you and your employees 
good friends? 

2. Do you give them a chance to 
voice their complaints ? 

3. Do you encourage them to think 
about their jobs? 


4. Do you inspire your employees 


to take a pride in their jobs? 
5. Do you take them into your con- 
fidence when changes are made? 





6. Do they have free opportunity 
for advancement ? 

7. Are you maintaining good work- 
ing conditions? 

“If you can answer ‘Yes’ to all of 
these questions,” the League said to 
Evansville employers, “you need have 
little fear of strikes and _ labor 
trouble.” 

It is too early to do much apprais- 
ing of results, but every investigation 
made indicates strong favorable re- 
action from an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Evansville people. 

“Tell the public” is sound policy. 
And Evansville is proving it. 














1. You, your family and every 
citizen of Evansville benefit from 

the growth of the city’s industries. 
2. You are entitled to hear all the facts on every 
question that affects Evansville’s industrial develop- 
ment and your own welfare. 

3. Collective bargaining is the one practical means 
of securing fair wages, reasonable hours and satis- 
factory working conditions in Evansville’s indus- 
tries. 

4. All workers—both management and other em- 
ployees—have a common interest in improving pro- 
duction efficiency, thereby insuring lower prices for 
the public and steadier employment and increased 
wages for themselves. 

5. Every citizen who is able and willing to work 
should be protected in his right to work. 

6. The American system of industry offers the 
best opportunity for increasing the prosperity and 
happiness of every individual, whether he be con- 
sumer, employee, investor or manager. 

7. Management and workers have mutual inter- 
ests, which can be insured only by close personal 
relations. 

8. Executives, superintendents and foremen are 
obligated to give a square deal to every 
worker in the shop. 

9. Adherence to the letter and spirit of 
the law will avoid strikes, except as a 
last resort after all means of peaceful ad- 
justment have been exhausted. 

10. Demands for recognition as sole 
bargaining agency shall not be made and 
strikes shall not be authorized, encour- 
aged, or countenanced until a_ secret 


EVANSVILLE’S PLATFORM FOR 





INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


ballot conducted by an impartial agency shall have 
established the fact that more than 50 per cent. of 
the properly qualified employees of a given organi- 
zation shall have chosen a given bargaining agency. 

11. Employees should be free from intimidation. 
coercion, or interference from all sources whatso- 
ever in choosing a bargaining agency. 

12. After a majority of employees have freely 
chosen a bargaining agency, demands may be pre- 
sented to the management of the 
company involved, and collective 
bargaining shall then proceed in an 
orderly manner until an agreement 
is reached, or until it becomes 
clearly apparent that agreement 
cannot be reached through collec- 
tive bargaining. 

13. Any points of disagreement 
which cannot be reconciled by collective bargaining, 
shall then be submitted to mediation by a group of 
three mediators, one to be chosen by the bargaining 
agency, one to be chosen by the management and the 
two to select a third. Every possibility of settlement 
by mediation shall be exhausted before further action 
is taken. 





14. All principles and methods set forth 
in clauses 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 shall be ob- 
served and conscientiously followed before 
a strike may be called. Such strike may 
be called only after mediation has failed 
to bring agreement, and then only after 
such a strike shall have been authorized 
(through secret ballot, impartially con- 
ducted) by more than 50 per cent. of all 
properly qualified employees. 
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wk I'D like to read more. But 
how can we get the time?” 
That’s one question which 
business men chorus almost every- 
where you go. 

Fortunately, their plea can be 
answered out of the experiences of 
the business men who do find time to 
read—and there are a lot of them. 

We find time to do what we want 
to do. No one ever 
heard the golf fiend 
say that he has no 
time for golf. The 
bridge addict never 
lacks time for the 
gaine. Likewise, the 
person who really 
desires to read, will 
somehow find the 
opportunity to do so. 

The business man 
who wants to read 
more can go at it in 
seven different ways : 














YOU CAN'T FIND TIME TO READ? 


John Allen Murphy 


conversation, and at other odd mo- 
ments. In this way, a Chicago ex- 
ecutive has memorized the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and many 
epochal state papers. Last Summer, 
I saw a man running a power lawn 
mower; he had a rack built over the 
handles on which was a book. 
Reading in bed is probably the 


7 WAYS FOR A BUSINESS 
MAN TO READ MORE 





TRACK 


i2 














Read wholesale. 








1. Adopt some 
trick system of read- 
ing. 
2. Adopt a sys- 
tematic reading 
schedule. 
3. Make reading | 
a habit. 





4. Read for a 
definite purpose. 
5. Go on 
sprees. 

6. Read wholesale. 

7. Utilize odd moments in read- 
ing. 


occasional reading 


Trick Reading 


Dr. Henry M. Wriston, the new 
president of Brown University, is a 
walking encyclopedia. He _ reads 
every chance he gets, even while he is 
shaving. The fifteen or twenty min- 
utes a day that it takes Dr. Wriston 
to shave enables him to do a tre- 
mendous amount of reading. 

Many business men hang poems or 
other things over the bathroom mir- 
ror and commit them to memory as 
they perform their morning ablutions. 
Often I have noticed that men have 
poems and other bits of the classics 
under the glass on their desk, which 
they study during lulls in a meeting, 
while listening to a tedious telephone 
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most extensively followed trick read- 
ing method. Tens of thousands of 
people are accustomed to read for a 
few minutes before they turn off the 
lights for the night. President Hoover 
reads that way. And Mrs. Roosevelt 
says that if she wants the President 
to read anything she places it on the 
table beside his bed. 

Herbert J. Tily, long head of the 
Strawbridge & Clothier store in 
Philadelphia, achieved eminence in 
half-a-dozen different fields simultan- 
eously by a skillful utilization of his 
time. 

“My plan,” he once told me, “is 
about as follows: Current business 
literature, such as trade magazines, 
timely articles with some direct sig- 
nificance to the business which I man- 
age, I endeavor to read during busi- 
ness hours. My most persistent 


habit, however, is that of reading the 
last thing every night. I 


do not 






1. Adopt some trick system of reading. 
. Adopt a systematic reading schedule. 


. Make reading a habit. 


2 

3 

4. Read for a definite purpose. 

5. Go on occasional reading sprees. 
6 


7. Utilize odd moments in reading. 


think I have gone to bed a dozen 
times in the last thirty years without 
at least a half-hour’s reading in my 
bedroom. And then again I fre- 
quently read quite early in the morn- 
ing before leaving my room, if I hap- 
pen to be ‘slept out.’ ” 

Saunders Norvell, manufacturer, 
business consultant, master salesman, 
writer and after-dinner speaker, says 
that, when his chil- 
dren were young, he 
did not get a chance 
to read until they 
were in bed. “This 
led to my reading 


from eleven-o’clock 
until one in_ the 
morning. That is 


my favorite reading 
period. Everything is 
quiet and there are 
no interruptions.” 


Systematic Reading 


But trick reading 
systems, productive 
as they are for many 
people, are not suit- 
able for the average 
business man. 
Adopting a _ sys- 
tematic reading 
schedule is usually a 
better plan. 

The trouble with most people is 
that they read aimlessly. Newspapers, 
for example. The business man who 
does not read a couple of papers 
every day is neglecting one of the 
best means of keeping himself well 
informed. But most men spend too 
much time on them because they 
have not learned how to read news- 
papers. 

For several weeks, I have been 
watching my fellow commuters read 
their morning papers on the thirty- 
minute trip to work. A large per- 
centage of them read only one or two 
pages during this time. The sys- 
tematic reader on the other hand, can 
go through the whole newspaper in 
thirty minutes. He merely glances at 
the headlines of most stories. He 
reads three or four features, in which 
he is especially interested, in their en- 
tirety. And he red-pencils half-a- 
dozen articles for clipping, which he 
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will later study carefully and possibly 
file for future reference. William 
Ingersoll, of the watch family, reads 
in that way. 

A while ago, J. David Houser, 
president of the research organiza- 
tion of that name, got the idea that 
he was spending too much time on 





newspapers. So for twelve months 
he kept a record of the time he gave 
to various activities. “I found, much 
to my surprise,” he says, “that the 
time which went to current events 
(principally newspapers) was over a 
thousand hours a year. After these 
revelations, I started to budget my 
time and made at least one radical 
change—not reading newspapers dur- 
ing the two hours a day which it takes 
me to commute to and from Connecti- 
cut. I found it hard to stop the 
habit. But I did, and now I have 
quite a number of books to my credit 
as a result.” 

Mr. Houser still reads newspapers 
—but he does not give so much time 
to them. His reading time is now 
apportioned so that he can sys- 
tematically read according to a 
planned program. 


Make Reading a Habit 


There is no better way to find time 
to read than to make reading a habit. 
That is what all regular readers do, 
regardless of whether they are trick 
readers, systematic readers, purpose 
readers, wholesale readers or spare- 
time readers. 

General Crowder had the reading 
habit long before he reached man- 
hood. And to that fact, he owed his 
brilliant career. On his graduation 
from West Point, the future General 
was assigned to a lonely post at 
Yankton, South Dakota. He found a 
small library at the fort, but the books 
were hopelessly dreary. In despera- 


tion he turned to a couple of volumes 
about the history of conscription dur- 
ing the Civil War. Crowder became 
interested in the subject. 


He read, 


not only these two books, but all 
others he could find about drafting 
men for military service. Influenced 
by this reading, he became an Army 
lawyer, and since he was the coun- 
try’s outstanding authority on the 
subject, the Government selected him 
to head the draft in 1917. Thus, 
thirty-five years later, he was able 
to cash in on the reading he did one 
dreary Winter in the 80's. 


Purposeful Reading 


Many business men do a lot of 
reading, but they read aimlessly and 
never have anything to show for the 
effort. To be sure, they find read- 
ing a pleasurable pastime. But that 
is about all they get out of it. They 
could just as easily read toward a 
definite objective, without sacrificing 
their reading pleasure. 

Senator Carter Glass has never 
been a banker; he became the great 
authority on banking that he is be- 
cause of purposeful reading. When 
he matriculated in Congress forty 
years ago, he was placed on the 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
spite of his protests that he knew 
nothing about the subject. So he set 
out systematically to prepare himself 
for his new job by reading every 
worthwhile word that has ever been 
written on banking, money, finance 
and kindred topics. He is still study- 
ing the subject. As a result, there is 
probably no one in the world who 
knows as much about it as he does. 

Probably the least criticized of 
President Roosevelt’s official family 
is Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
principally because of his profound 


- 





knowledge of his specialty, world 
trade. His career has been confined 
to the practice of law, to several terms 
as a Circuit Judge and to his long 
service in Congress: he has never 
been engaged in foreign trade or in 
international finance. Nevertheless, 
his vast knowledge of these laby- 
rinthian subjects made him the logical 
choice as Secretary of State. And Sec- 
retary Hull got his knowledge from 


the practice of purposeful reading. 

Reading is the motive force that 
has lifted numerous men from ob- 
scurity to the heights of achievement. 
Forty years ago J. C. Penney opened 
a little clothing store in the tiny ham- 
let of Kemmerer, Wyoming. How 
did he acquire the knowledge, the 
experience, the executive ability and 
the breadth of view to expand that 
single store to the great J. C. Penney 
Company which now straddles the 
United States? Purposeful reading 
is the answer. 

“T plan to read a portion of each 
evening when I am not prevented by 
social matters,’ Mr. Penney ex- 
plained to me. “Frequent trips to 
various parts of the country require 
my spending a great deal of time on 
trains. Such time is usually utilized 
to a large extent in reading. I read 
as faithfully as possible those maga-~ 








zines dealing with current and eco- 
nomic matters, as also those journals 
pertaining particularly to agriculture, 
dairying and the breeding of live- 
stock, in which subjects I am espe- 
cially interested. By always having 
a book or other reading matter handy 
and effectively utilizing spare mo- 
ments, one may acquire a liberal edu- 
cation even though one’s educational 
equipment at the start may be very 
meagre.” 

Very much the same sort of state- 
ment was given to me by E. M. Stat- 
ler, founder of the Statler hotels, a 
few months before his death. Mr. 
Statler built his chain on ideas. He 
got these ideas from reading. 

Most men of affairs have to travel 
a lot. Some of them tell me that they 
take advantage of these trips to do 
purposeful reading. That is what 
Chief Justice Hughes did when he 
was practicing law; he prepared for 
his cases on his travels. 


Reading Sprees 


Many business men have no regu- 
lar reading plan. Instead, they go 
on frequent reading sprees. If they 
are plugging on some subject in 
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preparation for a speech, a stock- 
holders’ meeting or some other occa- 
sion, they may spend entire days in 
reading. 

Dr. John B. Watson, the psychol- 
ogist and advertising-agency execu- 
tive, reads in this way. In addition 
to his other reading methods, he says, 
“I go upon periodic jags of reading. 
For example, if I have to write an 
article, I will cut out all social en- 
gagements for days and weeks and 
do nothing but read in the evening.” 


Wholesale Reading 


When Benjamin Franklin was a 
boy, he used to complain because his 
father wasted so much time in say- 
ing grace. He once asked his parent 
if it would not be more economical 
to say grace over a whole barrel of 
flour instead of stringing it out be- 
fore each meal. 

Though it may not be possible, as 
Franklin suggested, to say grace in 
wholesale lots, it is possible to read 
in wholesale quantities. A business 
man can do this by having his as- 
sistants read for him, or at least by 
getting them to help him to read. 

For instance, C. K. Woodbridge, 
director of sales for Arbuckle 
Brothers, has an assistant clip articles 
that may be of interest to him; B. R. 
Albin, of the Hart-Albin Company, 
operator of a department store and 
men’s clothing store in Billings, 
Montana, has his secretary clip not 
only trade papers, but also depart- 
ment-store advertisements in big-city 
newspapers, so he can learn what 
large department stores are advertis- 
ing. And many corporations have 
trained librarians who mark all pub- 
lications that come in and then route 
them around to executives who may 
be interested. 

Most business men have found, 
however, that it is difficult to train a 
secretary or a librarian to read for 
them. They find it a better plan to 
have all publications brought to their 
desks where they themselves check 
with a colored pencil all advertise- 
ments and articles that they want 
clipped and which they haven’t time 
to read immediately. 

General Motors uses a modification 
of this plan. An under-executive 
looks over a dozen daily newspapers, 
all automobile publications and sev- 
eral general magazines. As he reads, 
he marks for clipping all items that 
concern the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, either directly or indirectly. A 
slip is attached to each article, telling 
from which publication it was taken. 
Each day’s grist of clippings is routed 
around to all the executives of the 
company who might be interested. 
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If business men could get it out of 
their heads that they have to read 
everything, their reading problems 
would be solved. All they have to 
read is what interests them or im- 
mediately concerns them. 

Paul H. Nystrom, executive head 
of the Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association and outstanding authority 
on the economics of retailing, has an 
excellent reading system: “Much of 
my reading is done on trains and 
while otherwise traveling. All of my 
business periodicals are saved for me 
when I am out of the city, and I make 
it a point to look through them at my 
convenience when I return, usually 





COMING 
IN 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS—MARVELS 
OF INDUSTRY 


U. S. industry has more automatic 
controls than the rest of the world 
combined. And these controls are 
doing a magnificent job saving time, 
labor, costs. What do they do? 
How do they work? What results 
do they get? Read about these mar- 
vels of industry in an early issue. 


COMPANIES BECOME PERSONAL- 
ITY-CONSCIOUS 


The smiling, likeable delivery boy is 
a walking ambassador of goodwill. 
He’s more than a part of the com- 
pany’s public-relations program— 
he’s an active salesman. Companies 
realize this, and they are training 
employees in manners and good be- 
havior. The results show that this 
practice pays good dividends. This 
article will point up the high-lights 
of what big companies are doing. 











during the evening or over the week- 
end. 

“Much of my reading is nothing 
more than mere skimming through 
articles, looking for headlines and 
topic sentences. When I run across 
something that appeals, I read it 
carefully.” 

A friend of mine once visited the 
late Frank Vanderlip in his library, 
whose walls were lined with thou- 
sands of books. “Mr. Vanderlip,” 
he suggested, “of course you haven’t 
read all these books.” “No, I have- 
n't,” was the reply. “But I am fa- 
miliar with the contents of all but a 
small percentage of them.” 

Mr. Vanderlip had learned that the 
good reader does not try to read 
everything. He reads only enough 
to know where to go when he wants 
to find some special information. 





Odd-Moment Reading 


But probably the surest way to find 
time to read is to utilize odd moments 
religiously in reading. 

Most of us waste about three hours 
a day, between jobs, waiting for 
others, gazing into space, twiddling 
our thumbs, scratching our ears or in 
other useless ways. Wise men util- 
ize these three hours to read or to 
do some other constructive job. 

Sinclair Lewis, of Main Street, 
Babbitt and It Can’t Happen Here 
fame, wrote his first novel when he 
was employed as an editor of a trade 
paper. He was so occupied with his 
job during the day that he had no 
time to write. So he wrote on the 
train as he went back and forth to 
his work. Also, he was able to write 
a couple of hundred words every 
morning on the kitchen sink, as he 
waited for the coffee to boil. 

Albert Payson Terhune attained 
distinction as a fiction writer during 
odd moments while he held down a 
strenuous, full-time newspaper job. 
Mr. Terhune’s distinguished mother, 
Marion Harland, one of our first 
writers on household economics, 
snatched her fame out of the odd 
moments that were thrown her way. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in the same way. In 
fact, thousands of writers, artists and 
scholars chiseled their careers out of 
the odds and ends of time. 

If it is possible to do in spare mo- 
ments the grueling practice work re- 
quired of the artistic or professional 
worker, how much easier should it be 
for the business man to read during 
his spare time! Many men of affairs 
are discovering that it does not re- 
quire one-twentieth of the effort to 
read that it does to do creative work. 
They find it restful to read after a 
hard day’s work. 

For instance, Edward F. Cornish, 
chairman of the National Lead Com- 
pany, lives on a farm outside of New 
York City. He spends more than 
two hours a day on the train. I asked 
him if he did not grow tired of this 
wearisome daily journey. “No,” he 
replied. “It gives me a chance to 

keep up with my reading schedule.” 

By doing odd-moment reading, 
Clarence M. Woolley, chairman of 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, has become an au- 
thority on economics. Henry L. Do- 
herty, Bruce Barton, Henry I. 
Harriman, George B. Wells, William 
Feather, Major General James G. 
Harbord, Samuel W.  Reyburn, 
Joseph H. Appel, and Owen Young, 
are some of the thousands of business 
men who owe at least part of their 
success to spare-time reading. 
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MORE EFFICIENT ‘OPERATION 


THE NEW 


PONTIAC SIX / 


es EVEN FINER PERFORMANCE 


THAT’S THE SURE WAY TO PROVE THAT THE 
Newest Thing On Wheels Outvalues Them All 


SAFETY SHIFT GEAR CONTROL* 


yr ie a a Oe. 


More important new features than any other 

low-priced car . . . that’s what Pontiac now 
offers at a price near the lowest! Safety Shift Gear 
Control* alone proves what any comparison will verify 
—that the new Pontiac Six outvalues them all. Safety 
Shift clears the front floor and doubles handling ease. 
Yet this optional feature* costs only $10—proof 
aplenty that you must see and drive the Silver Streak 
if you are looking for the most your money can buy! 


TUNEIN ON KATHRYN CRAVENS—“News Through A Woman's 


Eyes” —every Mon., Wed., and Fri.,at 2 p.m., E.S.T., Columbia Network, 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Sales Corporation 


GENERAL. MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR! 
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W. H. Conant 


T is generally correct to say that 

American business has adequate 

accounting for cash. But in ac- 
counting for goods, many folks leave 
much to be desired. 

We have come to very exact meas- 
ures in the handling of cash funds. 
Vouchers approved by two or more 
individuals, cash reports prepared 
each day or week, bank statements 
rendered monthly, balances taken fre- 
quently, all combine to protect and 
control our money. 

As to inventories, it is another 
story. When we change cash into 
goods, we take less interest in them 
and fewer precautions with them. We 
count them at stated intervals. We 
price and extend them and total the 
result. Perhaps we even require re- 
quisitions before items can be released 
from stock rooms. The very limit is 
to have the requisitions approved in 
advance. 

Yet inventories of finished goods 
are actually of greater value than 
cash. They are cash plus skill, inven- 
tiveness and going-concern momen- 
tum. They are the only part of the 
assets, fixed or current, which can 
immediately be liquidated at a profit. 
And this is true whether they are ap- 
pliances, structures or stocks and 
bonds. Cash, on the other hand, is 
only a tool. In itself, it toils not, 
neither does it spin; and it cannot be 
shipped out to enhance the concern’s 
operating results. 


Treat 'Em with Respect! 


It would appear evident, therefore, 
that inventories should be treated 
with as much care and respect as 
cash. 

Physical inventories should be tak- 
en more often than is the general cus- 
tom. And they should be more 
searchingly classified as to going 
value. 

Unfortunately, it is not uncommon 
to find stock rooms well filled with 
goods of doubtful worth. Even raw- 
material storage is allowed to accumu- 
late items for which the demand has 
slackened or ceased. 

As to semi-finished goods, work 
in process, part assemblies and other 
stages between raw material and fin- 
ished stock, the sins of commission 
are many and widespread. Nowhere 
is the inventory more desecrated than 
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Why Not a Vice-President in Charge of Inventory? 





in over-runs of parts. A certain ma- 
chine-screw part or stamping or, in- 
deed, some more elaborate part, can- 
not be set up for manufacture eco- 
nomically on any short run of pro- 
duction. Therefore, it is run two, or 
five, or ten times the needed quantity 
and the surplus put into stock. The 
result is a mass of odd parts greatly 
in excess of normal needs for a long 
time to come. But they are all car- 
ried in inventory at labor and mate- 
rial cost plus, usually, manufacturing 
burden, freight-in, etc. 


Fast To-day, Slow To-morrow 


Finished stock may not be the 
worst offender among the several in- 
ventory classifications but its values 
run up so rapidly that it is the most 
dangerous. It seems to be nearly uni- 
versal that current goods seldom get 
over-stocked. That, however, may 
easily be misleading. Goods that are 
current to-day may be slow items to- 
morrow. 

As for inventories of supplies, sta- 
tionery, printed matter and other 
volatile assets, it is at least a moot 
question whether they have any place 
at all in current assets. A case can 
be made out for them as prepaid ex- 
pense but it seems all wrong to class 
anything under inventories which is 
not subject to sale and shipment in 
the course of the concern’s normal 
business operations. 

Nor do perpetual inventories meet 
both of these objections—the infre- 
quency of physical inventories and the 
insufficiency of classification as to age 
and value. They are a long step in 
the right direction and their use 
should be increased. Yet they do not 
offer anything approaching a com- 
plete cure for the condition here de- 
scribed. 


Nuts and Nails Don’t Count 


The greatest usefulness of a per- 
petual inventory is to guard against 
depleted stock of needed items. Main- 
taining it is largely a clerical job. 
Management discretion enters into it 
only as to high and low limits for in- 
dividual items. It has little relation- 
ship to values. 

We can safely say, therefore, that 
there is no substitute for a physical 
inventory. And this doesn’t mean 
counting every nut and nail; they 
don’t run into money. But time spent 
in counting and valuing the items 






which bulk large in dollars, is expense 
of the most worthy kind. 

Verifications or appraisals of inven- 
tories by outside professional people, 
while valuable, fail to reach the heart 
of the problem. These people cannot 
be sufficiently posted on any in- 
dividual industry to establish going 
values for goods which may or may 
not be current. And many accounting 
firms prefer not to undertake this re- 
sponsibility. A concern’s own people 
are best equipped for the task pro- 
vided counterfeits are ferreted out 
with the same zeal as in the case of 
cash, 

Let’s stand off and look at the prob- 
lem with better perspective. The in- 
ventory figure in most balance sheets 
is larger than the cash figure. Who 
has control of the cash? The second- 
ranking officer of the concern, in most 
cases, the treasurer. It’s a big job. 
Who has control of the inventory? 
The stock-room clerk. No, he doesn’t 
dictate how much it shall be, but it is 
all in his keeping for better or for 
worse. Only he knows the skeletons 
in that closet. Only he can tell where 
the dust of time accumulates on costly 
goods and where the returned goods 
bins are overflowing. Though the 
family secrets are in his keeping, he 
is not altogether the grade of official 
to pair off with the treasurer. 


One Is As Big As the Other 


Why not a Vice-President in 
Charge of Inventory? Why not an 
official who knows both manufactur- 
ing and selling to be responsible for 
the values to be maintained in the on- 
hand goods? He _ should know 
whether the book figure this month 
is subject to appreciation of 11 per 
cent. or depreciation of 25 per cent. 
He could advise the sales department 
what to push and what to drop. He 
could suggest to the general manager 
both what to buy and what to make. 
He could discuss the inventory with 
directors and banking interests so 
understandingly that greater confi- 
dence and easier credit would follow. 

Our new Inventory Vice-President 
would control all the goods for which 
the treasurer now controls the funds. 
One job should be about as big as the 
other, especially if purchasing be put 
under the new executive. 

Every concern has two funds, cash 
and inventory. Each deserves equal- 
ly precise control and accounting. 





7. loss of the breadwinner often starts 

a train of misfortunes which can hit 
the whole family with the force of an 
avalanche. 


The home is broken up; the children’s 
education is cut short—hopes of college 
shattered. Without training or experience, 
the widow may suddenly be forced to de- 
pend on her own efforts to support her 
young children. 


How can you make certain this won't hap- 
pen to your family? You may attempt to 
build an estate through savings and in- 
vestments, hoping it will be large enough 
to assure security for your wife and chil- 
dren. But this course may take years—if 
you live. 


The modern way to safeguard your family 
is through a well-planned Life Insurance 
Program. Then from the very start your 


wife and children have the security which 
you desire for them—the utmost protec- 
tion you can provide. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will help you 
develop a Program suitable to your needs. 
Telephone the nearest Metropolitan office 
and ask him to call—-or mail the coupon 
today. 


The Metropolitan issues Life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large 
and small amounts. It also issues annuities and 
accident and health policies. The Metropolitan is 
amutual organization. Its assets are held 
for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its 


policyholders in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I would like to 
have information regarding a Life Insurance Program 
to meet my needs. 
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Management Sells Itself to Labor 


While one Indiana community 
pushes its plan for industrial peace 
(see page 16), one California com- 
pany—The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
makers of Pabco products—carries on 
a unique program of selling itself and 
its labor policies to its workers. 

And this selling program is based 
on the latest merchandising tech- 
nique. Each week, to tell its story 
to its employees, Pabco distributes 
a message with big photographs and 
lively captions, drawings, charts, 
maps—all in the manner of success- 
ful advertising copy. And it even 
conducts a prize contest for em- 
ployees and their families to stimu- 
late interest in the company and its 
thousands of products. 

For officials of the fifty-three-year- 
old company, makers and interna- 
tional distributors of building mate- 
rials, had found that their labor pro- 
gram was not working out as they 
had expected. Policies which were 
formulated in executive offices were 
lost in the shuffle and were not ef- 
fectively carried out in the shop. 
Other policies were misunderstood or 
misapplied. And in spite of paying 
higher wages than their competitors, 
providing adequate working condi- 
tions, vacations with pay, group in- 
surance and many other advantages 
to labor, Pabco discovered that work- 
ers apparently resented the manage- 
ment, were suspicious and distrust- 
ful of its motives, and apparently had 
no appreciation of what it was trying 
to do. 

It was a dramatic series of events 
that brought the management to this 
realization. 

Nearly a year ago, in January 1937, 
union organizers got busy in the com- 
pany’s eleven plants in Emeryville. 
And when they left, they had signed 
up a majority of the 1,500 employees. 
These workers, however, instead of 
joining one union to bargain collec- 
tively, were split up into seventeen 
separate unions. Of the seven most 
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BUSINESS 








SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








WIND-UP 


1937 fades out as business settles down after holiday intermission 
and looks forward to prospects for 1938 (p. 28). Lively and dull 
annual reports (p. 12) start trickling in with good and bad 
news for stockholders and general public. Aircraft manufacture 
tops 1936 deliveries by 45 per cent., furniture by 10 per cent., 
paper and pulp, home furnishings, vacuum cleaners by wide 
margins. Gas industry reports revenue rise of 4.1 per cent. 
over last year. 





WARM UP 


Congress prepares for regular session after December’s in- 
action on President’s five-point program. Extra session’s only 
legislative feat: Payment of Congressmen’s travel expenses. But 
observers say ground broken for “Help Business” action. Con- 
gress ready to go: Tax revision sentiment is strong; housing bill 
waits for final stamp of approval; wage-and-hour bill has al- 
ready been returned by House to its labor committee. 





FADE OUT 


CIO-A.F.ofL. peace confabs collapse after eight long fruitless 
weeks of talk. CIO’s eighteen-months-old Steel Workers Or- 
ganization Committee holds first convention, claims representa- 
tion of 550,000 workers, boasts of 425 contracts with steel com- 
panies, mostly “Big Steel.” United Automobile Workers try to 
shut down Ford’s Kansas City plant, where armed non-striking 
Ford workers are arrested by local police, and points to River 
Rouge as ultimate goal. Meanwhile, a community takes posi- 
tive action for industrial peace (p. 16), and one company pro- 
motes unique employee-relations plan (p. 24). 





DROP, RISE 


Steel output bogs down to 23.5 per cent. of capacity in one 
December week—lowest since 1934—while auto output slows up, 
Ford excepted. Other metals rise with nickel leading the way; 
ten months’ world consumption shows 24 per cent. increase 
over corresponding 1936 period. Exports of tin-plate scrap 
in 1938 limited by State Department’s Munitions Control Board 


signs of life. 


to 25 per cent. of 1937 production. 
November slumps to October levels with bonds showing fluttering 


Meanwhile, stocks rise from 





YIELD UP 





Department of Agriculture reports grain crops scheduled for 
bumper yields at 1928-1932 levels. 
rice exceed previous period of unlimited output. 
from seventy-eight crops will total $3,840,000,000—an increase of 
nearly $400,000,000 over 1936. Total cash income from all com- 
modities and Government benefits will cheer farmers by rising 
$582,000,000 to a total of nearly $8,000,000,000 for 1937. 


Corn, oats, rye, flaxseed, and 
Cash income 








important, four were affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. and three with the 
CIO. Unionization had hit Pabco 
with a vengeance! 

So the management realized that a 
hard-hitting campaign was necessary 
to win the co-operation of the unions 
and the confidence of the workers. 
Immediately it set out to reorganize 
and improve its labor set-up: 

1. The personnel department was 
made directly responsible to the presi- 
dent’s office. 

2. Personnel policies were careful- 
ly studied and reduced to writing. 

3. A specific fifty-point labor pro- 
gram was drawn up—summarizing 
the activities of the company and set- 
ting forth the advantages offered to 
its employees. 

And that was just the beginning. 

Then followed the job of selling 
these policies, as well as the company 
itself, to the employees and their 
families. And to W. H. Lowe, presi- 
dent, telling Pabco’s story is the com- 


a most important merchandising 
job. 

To make these messages vivid and 
understandable, Pabco utilizes mod- 
ern methods of advertising and pub- 
licity. Experts select the art, photog- 
raphy, lay-out and color. The copy 
is brief, informative and interesting. 

Each week Pabco distributes two 
pages for a loose-leaf volume, The 
Pabco Book of Knowledge. One of 
these pages tells some interesting 
story about a phase of the company’s 
business—the source of its raw mate- 
rials, the use of one of its finished 
products, a chart showing where the 
Pabco dollar goes, and so on. The 
other page is “institutional advertis- 
ing”—pointing out one of the advan- 
tages of working for Pabco, showing 
the necessity of thrift, the value of a 
job with the company, or dramatiz- 
ing the world-wide market for the 
products. And along with these pages 
is a short questionnaire which em- 
ployees may answer from studying 
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the pages. The answers to this ques- 
tionnaire will determine the winners 
of the 210 prizes of the contest. 

As for the seventeen unions, the 
company has found staunch support 
for the new policies. To speed trans- 
actions and avoid verbal misunder- 
standings, company officials put all 
communications to union leaders in 
writing. 

Pabco to-day is getting results with 
this progressive labor relations pro- 
gram. While one year ago it was 
faced with a dissatisfied personnel and 
seventeen separate, wrangling unions, 
now it finds union co-operation and 
an increase in labor efficiency. The 
company is telling its story, and the 
workers show the results. 


State Selling Brings Results 


Late in December, Louisiana re- 
ported the results of its selling pro- 
gram to attract new industries (see 
Fores, June 15, p. 14). 

And the energetic work of Gover- 
nor Leche and the State Board of 
Commerce and Industry is bringing 
big dividends to Louisiana. 

During 1937, industrialists built 
eighty-six new plants and factories— 
representing an investment of approx- 
imately $47,000,000. The construc- 
tion work gave employment to 10,000 
workers. And the completed plants in 
operation will employ more than 15,- 
000 new workers. 

Foremost of the newly-arrived in- 
dustries in the State is petroleum, with 
a total investment of more than $14,- 
000,000 in pipe lines and refineries. 

Twenty companies in the food in- 
dustries contributed $3,000,000 dur- 
ing 1937. 

And lumber, chemical plants and 











This house was ordered one day—and occupied twenty-five working days later 


cotton gins moved in to add to the 
State’s industrial diversification. 


Pre-fabricated Houses for 1938 


Late in December while Congress 
debated the President’s housing pro- 
gram in Washington, future home 
builders all over the country dis- 
cussed low-cost pre-fabricated homes 
for the future. 

And typical of the development 
during 1937 of mass-produced houses 
is the pre-fabricated home built by 
American Houses, Inc. (see photo). 

This four-room house—erected by 
a local contractor using pre-fabricated 
basic structural units—has the advan- 
tage of simplification of parts com- 
bined with individuality of exterior 
appearance. For when the structural 
joists have been put in place, the 
owner can specify the desired surface 
—clapboard, shingles, brick, stone, or 
any other building material. The 
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Union Pacific Railroad 


Latest giant on the rails—‘“City of Los Angeles,” jointly-owned by Union Pacific 
and Chicago & North Western, flashes between Chicago and Los Angeles in less than 
forty hours. The fourteen-car train—pulled by world’s largest diesel-electric locomo- 
tive—has every type of Pullman car, as well as coaches, kitchen-diner, diner, unique 
lounge car furnished in 1880 style, and observation-lounge car. Two systems of inter- 


car telephone service permit communication for passengers and crew enroute. 





gabled roofs are well insulated, and 
they can also be covered with any 
surfacing material desired. 

The unique feature of these houses 
is the simplification of units necessary 
for construction. Only eight standard 
structural parts are required for as- 
sembling the complete frame of the 
house. These parts are assembly-line 
products. And only three basic mate- 
rials—steel, mineral wool for insula- 
tion, and plywood for interior panels 
—are necessary. 

American Houses offers four mod- 
els of this house—ranging from 
twenty-four feet wide and twenty- 
eight feet long, to twenty-four by 
forty-six feet. And the price of a 
four-room home ready for occupancy, 
depending on local conditions and on 
the inclusion of a cellar, ranges from 
$2,500 to $2,650. 

Meanwhile, early in December, an- 
other type of prefabricated house in 
the same price range has been devel- 
oped by Steel Houses, Inc., in co- 
operation with the American Rolling 
Mill Company. 

These houses, constructed with 
sheet steel panels, likewise are erected 
by local contractors. Inter-locking 
panels—of galvanized sheet steel— 
are painted without chemical treat- 
ment or weathering, and they sup- 
port the steel roof with no other 
structural additions. 

30th of these pre-fabricated types 
of houses and the many others sold at 
this price level have a nationwide 
market. The National Housing Com- 
mittee, from a recent survey, reports 
that over 23 per cent. of the non-farm 
family incomes are $2,000 a year and 
up. And over 40 per cent. of non- 
farm families have yearly incomes of 
$1,500 and over. Housing authorities 
point to these figures as encouraging 
factors to the growth of pre-fabricat- 
ed homes in 1938. 
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Ewing Galloway 


A Good Executive 
Doesn't Over-Work! 


E. d, Kulas, President, The Otis Steel Company 


ness executives can get away to 
go to football games,” a young 
man remarked to me the other day. 

It had not occurred to me that there 
was anything questionable about a 
business man’s not being at his desk 
on a Saturday afternoon. Quite the 
reverse. I would think there was 
something the matter if I did find 
him at his office. 

But I realized that the young man 
had in his mind a very common 
though utterly false conception of the 
nature of an executive job. 

He had the idea that a great many 
people seem to have, that a bigger 
job and longer hours of work go hand 
in hand. They picture the treasurer 
of a company getting down to his 
office at six o'clock in the morning ; 
the vice-president burning the mid- 
night oil; and the president at his 
desk at all hours of the day and night. 

These people would be rather 
amazed to find that under ordinary 
circumstances, as a matter of good 
business practice, successful men in 
these positions not only confine their 
office activities to the usual business 
hours, but in addition have a habit 
of taking a whole day off with what 
might seem to an efficiency hound to 
be alarming frequency. 

An executive is not hired to do 
work. He is hired to get work done. 


“| DON’T see how so many busi- 
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The job of the executive is to think, 
plan, co-ordinate, decide. This may 
be the hardest kind of work, in the 
ordinary sense of the term—but it is 
not “work” in the sense imagined by 
the young man who wondered how 
executives could get away for a foot- 
ball game. 

An executive does not run ma- 
chines. He does not keep books. He 
does not compile sales estimates. But 
he does follow daily production totals. 
He knows each day where the com- 
pany stands financially. He studies 
sales estimates. But the actual per- 
formance of the work of production, 
accounting, estimating, and the like 
is performed by other people in his 
organization. 

It is hard work to keep from work- 
ing. Some men simply cannot do it. 
These men fail as executives. They 
end up in bankruptcy court, in the 
hospital, or on the street. They say 
to themselves, in a puzzled way, “I 
worked twenty-four hours a day on 
that job and yet everything went 
wrong.” Of course it did. 

Nothing is so fatal as to put in an 
executive position a man who has a 
passion for work, and who is ap- 
parently constitutionally unable to 
delegate it to someone else. He in- 
sists upon doing everything himself, 
because he is the only person who 
knows exactly how it ought to be 





done. But he cannot do everything 
himselfi—there is too much for any 
one man. Consequently many things 
are half done, or done late, or not 
done at all. Disaster follows. 

That is why too much work on the 
part of a major executive actually 
may lead people to suspect his ability. 

The natural assumption is that if 
an executive has the right kind of an 
organization it will not be necessary 
for him to spend more than the nor- 
mal number of hours in his office. 
And failure to develop the right kind 
of an organization is evidence of a 
lack of proper executive ability. 

Furthermore, if too much of an ex- 
ecutive’s time is needed for the con- 
duct of the business, it may well lead 
to the suspicion that the business is 
too dependent upon the presence and 
the ability of that one individual. 
This is an unsafe situation. It might 
lead to serious difficulty in case of 
sickness. It might lead to an un- 
healthy sense of self-importance upon 
the part of the executive. And fur- 
thermore, an organization set up on 
the basis of undue dependence upon 
one man cannot possibly grow any 
bigger than the mentality of that one 
man. 

What gets results is not the think- 
ing of one individual—it is the com- 
bined and co-ordinated thinking of an 
organization. 

Again, if an executive is so busy 
that he has to work overtime, he prob- 
ably is too busy to think. Yet the 
thinking is far more important than 
the work. Only too often I have seen 
men so busy doing a certain job that 
they never had a chance to stop and 
figure out just where the job would 
lead to after it was done. I heard 
only the other day of one executive 
who worked night and day designing 
a new model of his product and in- 
stalling the equipment for its manu- 
facture, only to find that he had spent 
so much money on preparation and 
equipment that there wasn’t enough 
left for production and promotion 
when the time came to put the new 
model on the market. 


A Matter of Organization 


That is typical of the sort of thing 
that happens when an executive gets 
so tangled up in actual work that he 
forgets to plan. 

I think a man taking on an ex- 
ecutive job should assume that he is 
expected to perform that job, under 
normal circumstances, within cus- 
tomary business hours. This basis 
turns his efforts immediately in the 
direction of building up about him 
an organization so efficient and reli- 
able that it will function satisfactorily 
regardless of the amount of time he 
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may or may not spend in his office. 

This matter of organization is the 
very essence of an executive job. It 
is a problem that must be watched 
and studied every day. 

When you put up a building, you 
can walk away when the last brick is 
in place with the feeling that the job 
is done. But you can’t do that with 
an organization. An organization will 
not stay built—you have to keep on 
building it every day. It is made up 
of human beings, with all of the vari- 
able factors involved in human rela- 
tionships. It is subject to constant 
change, as some men press ahead and 
others step out of the picture. It must 
contain in its make-up proper allow- 
ance for human ambition, progress 
and accomplishment. At the same 
time it must possess those elements 
which are necessary to bring about 
the utmost in efficiency, reliabilty and 


Do You Know This? 


The world spent on arming in 1937 
$7,100,000,000, old gold basis, or 
$12,000,000,000, devaluated, com- 
pared with $5,800,000,000 in 1936, 
$4,300,000,000 in 1932 and $2,500,- 
000,000 in 1913. (League of Nations 





1937 Armaments Yearbook) 
* 


The average number of miles cov- 
ered each day by freight trains in this 
country in the first half of 1937 was 
386.4 miles, the highest average ever 
attained. 

* 

There are 42,500,000 savings ac- 
counts in all types of banks through- 
out the U. S. with total deposits of 
$23,500,000,000. The average ac- 
count is $691.62. 

* 


Twice as many automobiles and 
trucks roam the country’s highways 
as there are telephones in use. Latest 
estimates indicate an auto registra- 
tion of close to 30,000,000 and tele- 
phones numbering 15,200,000. 

* 


Turkey growing in this country 
has become a $50,000,000 annual 
enterprise. 

* 

Of more than 6,000 salesmen asked 
what they considered the hardest 
problem in selling, the vast majority 
answered “Getting started.” (Nylic 
Review) 

* 

Bicycles are coming back. In 1936, 
1,250,000 bicycles were produced in 
the U. S. The industry expects 1937 


economy in the conduct of a business. 

This means constant study. It 
means that every man of consequence 
in an organization must be consid- 
ered not only in the light of his pres- 
ent job but also in the light of 
his potentialities in terms of a larger 
job. 

I am a firm believer in the advis- 
ability of building up an organization 
as far as possible from the existing 
personnel of a company. The men al- 
ready inside a company are thorough- 
ly familiar with plant, product and 
personnel. They have a right to ex- 
pect advancement as reward for good 
work. The spirit of all employees 
within a company is improved by pro- 
motions from within, and discouraged 
by importations from without. Fur- 
thermore, men who have known each 
other—who have in a business way 
grown up together—have become 


production to top that of 1936. (Cycle 
Trades of America ) 
* 


Corporation dividend payments this 
year show an increase of almost 28 
per cent. over 1936. The current rate 
is revealed as higher by 100 per cent., 
in comparison with the depression 
low, but down by 28 per cent. com- 
pared with 1929 payments. 

* 


Production of rayon in 1937 will 
approximate 325,000,000 pounds, a 
new high record. This compares with 
277 000,000 pounds in 1936. (Tex- 
tile World) 


* 


Some 40 per cent. of the total value 
of manufactured products in 1935 was 
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familiar with each other’s little per- 
sonal eccentricities and peculiarities 
and have learned how to “team up” 
in a common cause without undue 
friction. 

Of course there are occasions in 
which the need of a certain type of 
technical knowledge or specialized 
ability makes it necessary to bring in 
a man from the outside. But these, 
to my mind, are simply the excep- 
tions which prove the rule. 

With a_ properly-built organiza- 
tion, the man in the chief executive’s 
office is freed from the actual per- 
formance of work and enabled to de- 
vote the proper share of his time and 
effort to the planning and co-ordinat- 
ing which constitute the real man- 
agement of a business. And this does 
not require burning the office candle 
at both ends. The best business ex- 
ecutive doesn’t over-work ! 


expended in production as compared 
with approximately 33 1/3 per cent. 
for distribution of the same commodi- 
ties. (Department of Commerce) 

* 


It is estimated that 5,000,000 new 
homes will be required to care for in- 
creased population in the LU. S. dur- 
ing the next fifteen years. (Fame) 

* 

Wages in the petroleum-refining 
industry stood in July at 96.6 cents 
per hour, an all-time record high, and 
50 per cent. above the boom year of 
1929. This compares with an average 
hourly wage of 65.7 cents for all other 
manufacturing industries in the U. S. 
(American Petroleum Institute ) 

* 


Last year American auto tourists 
spent $4,000,000,000 in travel, and 
they are piling up more mileage, 
spending more money and going 
greater distances than ever this year. 
(The Kablegram) 


* 


Contrary to general belief, employ- 
ment of persons aged 45 years or 
more is increasing. Only 20 per cent. 
of the nation’s employees were 45 to 
65 years old in 1900; recent figures 
show 25.4 per cent. of the employees 
in this age group. (U. S. Census) 

* 


A total of 53,646 automobile trail- 
ers valued at $27,421,763 were sold 
by 357 manufacturers in 1936. (Bu- 
reau of Census) 

* 


More than 90 per cent. of all the 
dried fruit produced in the U. S. is 
produced in California. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 





This Nation 
Emerging 
from Her 
Dire Perils 





heavy handicaps, should prove 
happier for us all as it progresses. 

That America has been overtaken 
by a “Roosevelt depression” is pain- 
fully manifest. 

Many hundreds of thousands of 
wage earners have either been dis- 
missed or put on work weeks of two 
or three or four days. 

The security holdings of investors 
are to-day worth $30,000,000,000 less 
than a year ago. 

Recovery, in 


Ti new year, which starts under 


progress for four 
years or more, has given way to 
serious recession. 

Instead of rising Government rev- 
enues, we are witnessing receding 
Government revenues. 

The spirit of enterprise, which was 
taking root, has been uprooted. 

The industry which most conspicu- 
ously led recovery has suffered an 
alarming setback: Automobile pro- 
duction is one-third under twelve 
months ago, with no prospect of im- 
mediate revival. 

Steel production is actually less 
than one-third of what it was at one 
time during 1937. 

Home building has sloughed off. 
Rents, after creeping up from depres- 
sion depths, have again turned down- 
wards. 

Prices for almost every major com- 
modity are far below those current at 
the end of 1936. 


Capital-raising through stock issues 
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has now almost completely vanished. 

Nearly thirty per cent. of the na- 
tion’s railway mileage is in receiver- 
ship, and the bonds of not a few other 
important roads are quoted at prices 
which adumbrate receivership. 

With one insignificant exception, 
public utility corporations have not 
floated one dollar of new capital since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent. 

Federal obligations are to-day at an 
all-time high, and still soaring. 

Business failures increase. 

One could go on enumerating facts 
and figures reflective of the downward 
economic trend. 


Despite all the current unfavorable 
factors, and despite widespread pessi- 
mism in influential circles, I am more 
optimistic over America’s future now 
than I have been in four or five years. 

Why? 

I heartily applauded Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s first steps when he be- 
came Chief Executive. But, by and by, 
I became uneasy over his arbitrary 
attitude towards Congress, over vir- 
tual abnegation by that body, over the 
enactment of law after law designed 
to arrogate unprecedented power to 
the Executive branch, over unbridled 
spending—not to say squandering— 
of public funds, over un-American 
encroachment upon States’ rights, 
through N.R.A., A.A.A., and other 
hatchings by Brain Trusters aiming 
to curb the cherished freedom and 





rights of American “sovereign citi- 
zens,” over what was apparently a 
consistent scheme to undermine our 
most cherished institutions, a scheme 
which culminated in Mr. Roosevelt's 
attempt to bring the Supreme Court 
under his thumb. 


But I, for one, have taken heart 
during the very period when business 
conditions have been becoming worse 
and worse, during the very period 
when security values have been 
shrinking enormously, during the 


very period when sentiment has 
swung from hopefulness towards 
hopelessness. 

Again, why? 


Because I have become convinced 
that American liberties, American in- 
stitutions, American democracy, the 
American tripartite form of govern- 
ment are to be preserved against all 
attacks by politicians obsessed by 
Napoleonic ambitions. 

Because public sentiment palpably 
has revolted against wholesale malign- 
ing and mud-covering of men of af- 
fairs, those belonging to the class that 
have raised this young nation to world 
leadership. 

Because law-abiding citizens have 
brought home to politicians that they 
want breaches of law and order to be 
punished no matter how politically or 
financially important the lawless ones 
may be. More specifically, the people 
have conveyed emphatically to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that they will not su- 
pinely acquiesce in having John L. 
Lewis and his fiery followers granted 
immunity when they indulge in law- 
lessness, even though Lewis was the 
largest contributor to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s re-election fund. 

Because I am convinced that what 
was once very real danger that 
America would be turned topsy-turvy, 
would be re-patterned after alien dic- 
tatorial models, has definitely passed. 

Whether industry, trade, employ- 
ment, securities improve in the first 
quarter of the new year, or in the sec- 
ond quarter, or even in the third 
quarter, is of minor importance in 
contrast with the convincing demon- 
stration that America will continue to 
be America and that Americans will 
retain their inherited liberties and op- 
portunities for achievement. 








THE First Book Ever WRITTEN 
by America’s Ace Salesman 


Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success 


—and here is the manwho knows allabout it 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you 
can own! It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to 
give you what YOU want. You have read other books on ie, 963 P 
salesmanship—but this is not the theoretical kind written st coe 
by some one who hoped to make more money by writing Gold Lettered 
than he could by selling. This book is written by REX +9 
COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract 
for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales 
force could dispose of in a year. He directs the New 
York distribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 
counties of America’s greatest metropolitan 
area, and his sales reach $15,000,000.00 a year. 


Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has paused long enough to write the book that for 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn to 
again and again for reference. It is the finest 
textbook that any executive can use in training 

a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by putting into practice the 
= stated principles of this absorbing 

ook. 


‘REX COLE ON 
SALESMANSHIP”? 


Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had a change, too. “High pressure” selling 

has all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A “dynamic person- 
ality” has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. Rex Cole for the first time 
explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, and con- 
fidence. 


Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. The replacement 
yt Oe eae needs of our nation are tremendous. Science has many new products ready 

for the market. Evidence of further business recovery is on every hand— 
and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made Rex Cole 


ace salesman will also work for YOU! 
SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


66 +2 
Read These Hardpa - This book, published less than two years ago, has been selling fast ever since. 
Chapter Headings Orders continue to pour in from executives and salesmen from all parts of the 
Selling as a Career country. It is a handsome book of 253 pages, cloth bound and lettered in gold. 
The Selling Personality The publication price is $2.50, but for a limited time your copy will be mailed 


— at the Special Cash Price of only $2.00. 


Presentation : — 2 : : . 
Mental Ability After you have examined the book, if you are not delighted with it, return 


Judging the Customer it, and we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. 
What Facial Characteristics Reveal 


The Appeal SALES AND PERSONNEL MANAGERS: An excellent book for training 
Appeal to Reason sales people—order a copy for yourself—check space in coupon below for 


= quantity prices. 


— ‘Semen This Coupon ain aie 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Imitativeness 
Sensation 
Positive Suggestion 
Preparation for the Interview 
Obtaining the Interview 
The Sales Conversation 
The General Attitude 
General Methods 
The Psychological Moment and the Close 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Retail Selling | 
| 
| 
| 


Enclosed is remittance of $2.00. Send me prepaid a copy of “REX COLE ON | 
SALESMANSHIP” at the Special Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders $2.50). 
If I decide to return the book within 7 days, you will refund the purchase price. | 
(For orders within New York City, add 4c. to cover New York Sales Tax for the 
Relief of the Unemployed.) | 


The Customer 
General Presentation 

The Sales Executive 
Requirements of the Sales Executive 
Methods 

Conclusion 
An invaluable summary of each subject 
discussed in the book. Ideal for refer- 
ence and review. 
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emergencies successfully. And the 
way to meet emergencies is to do 
each daily task the best we can; to 
act as though the eye of opportunity 
were always upon us. In the hun- 
dred-yard race the winner doesn’t 
cross the tape line a dozen strides 
ahead of the field. He wins by inches. 
So we find it in ordinary business 
life. The big things that come our 
way are seldom the result of long 
thought or careful planning, but 
rather they are the fruit of seed plant- 
ed in the daily routine of our work. 
—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


T HE prizes go to those who meet 


Time and happenings and the grace 
of God are the best solvers of puzzles. 
One must leave much to these, if he 
is not to worry himself into prema- 
ture senility—ALEx Dow, president, 
Detroit Edison Company. 


After all, age is distinctly an indi- 
vidual matter, determined biologically 
by heredity, physiologically by envi- 
ronment and behaviour, and prac- 
tically by the accident of destiny. It 
is the most individual thing in exist- 
ence. ... Years on the calendar are 
very different from years in the 
human soul. Ottawa Journal. 


The beloved of the Almighty are 
the rich who have the humility of the 
poor and the poor who have the mag- 
nanimity of the rich. SaapI. 


It is just as important to develop 
goodwill and understanding in the 
public mind as it is to sell your ser- 
vice. THomAs J. KIPHART. 


No one will deny that ours is a 
hectic day with nerves touched and 
keyed to the breaking point. But this 
will not excuse the Christian for not 
living his life on a high ethical plane. 
' Tuly we need more than self-control 
to-day. We need God control. 

—WILLIAM Warp Ayer, D.D. 


We work day after day, not to 
finish things; but to make the future 
better . . . because we will spend the 
rest of our lives there. 

—Cnar.es F. KetTrTerine. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


Pa llil® 






















A TEXT 


Pleasant words are as an honey- 
comb, sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones.—Proverbs 16:24. 


Sent in by P. Powell, Portland, 
Ore. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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When nothing seems to help I go 
and look at a stonecutter hammering 
away at his rock perhaps 100 times 
without as much as a crack showing 
in it. Yet at the 101st blow it will 
split in two, and I know it was not 
that blow that did it, but all that had 
gone before. —Jacos A: Rus. 


Not many sounds in life, and I in- 
clude all urban and all rural sounds, 
exceed in interest a knock at the door. 

—CHARLES LAMB. 


It is not far wrong to say that 
capitalism is the creed of individu- 
alism. When Americans cease to be 
individualistic, in all probability, they 
will turn to some other system of 
organized society. But that day is not 
visible to our eyes. 

—A. D. Howpen SMITH. 


One reason why democracy is 
preached so much more commonly 
than it is practised is that democracy 
demands from its followers more than 
emotion. To be successful, a democ- 
racy must have citizens who are 
stable and responsible in the handling 
of affairs; who are intelligent and 
informed enough to distinguish and 
to judge issues ; and who love democ- 
racy well enough not only to die for 
it but to mark a ballot on election day 
and perform the other small duties 
of everyday citizenship. 

—ANTIOCH NOTES. 


Members of Congress have re- 
turned from their constituencies with 
a mandate—a mandate that the gov- 
ernment shall rule for the people and 
not over the people—OrvaL W. 
ApaMs, president, American Bank- 
ers Association. 


A bad temper uncontrolled closes, 
locks and bolts the door to success 
and happiness. —E. C. VANDERFORD. 


Rome fell long ago, and coercive 
empires by the score have risen and 
fallen since, but the most saving in- 
fluence on earth to-day is still that 
strange person on the cross, whose 
love stayed love after it had been 
wronged. The only enduring and re- 
deeming victories that mankind has 
ever achieved lie in the realm where 
His spirit has moved human life over 
from coercive illwill to co-operative 
goodwill. 

—Dr. Harry Emerson Fospickx. 


The job of getting ahead consists 
15 per cent. in ability and knowledge 
and 85 per cent. in personality. 

—GiLBErt T. Honces. 


Being on the job isn’t all. Being 
part of the job—putting into it the 
best of which you are capable—study- 
ing your particular work and trying 
to improve it—devoting not only time 
but skill to the task at hand—that’s 
what counts. Clock-punchers are just 
that, and nothing more. Builders are 
earners every time. 

—JEROME P. FLEISCHMAN. 


Success in business implies opti- 
mism, mutual confidence, and fair 
play. A business man must hold a 
high opinion of the worth of what 
he has to sell and he must feel that 
he is a useful public servant.—R. H. 
CABELL, president, Armour & Com- 
pany. 


The uncivilized make little prog- 
ress because they have few desires. 
—CALvIN COOoLIDcE. 


We can’t get along, we poor little 
mortals, without a top loyalty—and 
it is that supreme loyalty that re- 
ligion offers us par excellence. The 
troubles, the confusions, the dissatis- 
factions of our existence all center in 
the truth that the prodigal boy dis- 
covered—we can’t walk out on God 
in this world, and be happy. 

—Cart H. Etmore, D.D. 


One great trouble is that when a 
man becomes good he is apt to make 
a hog of himself and become too 
good. —Ep Howe. 











In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. It is now ready. See page 41. 
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Epwarp R. STETTINIUs, chairman- 
elect, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion : 

“I hasten to send you my heartfelt 
congratulations on the contribution 
which Forses has made to American 
business during the period for 1917 
to 1937.” 


CuHarLtes J. Harpy, president, 
American Car & Foundry Company: 

“You are to be congratulated on 
your December 15 issue. It is a 
product of which you may well be 
proud.” 


Epcar S. Boom, president, West- 
ern Electric Company : 

“Accept my congratulations on 
your Twentieth Anniversary Issue. 
It contains much of interest relating 
to the progress of industry during 
this period. 

“T note, too, the institutional ad- 
vertisements of many firms. As one 
who has always advocated frank pub- 
licity on the part of corporations as 
to their objectives and their policies, 
you should feel gratified that this is 
now so generally recognized as de- 
sirable.” 


A. E. Duncan, chairman, Com- 
mercial Credit Company : 

“Congratulations on your Decem- 
ber 15th issue.” 


JAMES SpEyYER, Speyer & Com- 
pany: 

“Your Anniversary Issue certainly 
is a remarkable achievement.” 


F. W. GEHLE, second vice-presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank: 

“Congratulations on your Twen- 
tieth Anniversary. I recall very dis- 
tinctly when Forbes was born, and 
have watched with keen interest your 
progress. More power to you in the 
next twenty years.” 


lm 


H. N. KvuEsSEL, manager, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company : 

“Congratulations on the completion 
of the first twenty years of your pub- 
lication of that uniquely stimulating 
and useful business periodical, 
Forses.” 


Pav S. WILLIs, president, Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America : 

“Congratulations on your Twen- 
tieth Anniversary. Your December 
15 issue is a splendid one; it contains 
interesting material from cover to 
cover.” 


W. R. GreENwoop, general sales 
manager, The Postage Meter Com- 
pany : 

“Congratulations on the Twentieth 
Anniversary Issue. You are fully 
justified in being proud of it, and I 
am sure that your advertisers, like 
ourselves, are very proud to be in 
such good company.” 


O. H. CHALKLEY, president, Phil- 
ip- Morris & Company : 

“Your Anniversary Issue certainly 
is handsomely gotten up, and I find 
its contents most interesting.” 


A. Davis, International Business 
Machines Corporation: 

‘Congratulations on the fine, inter- 
esting Twentieth Anniversary Issue 
of Forses. It is a rich source of data 
and dramatically brings out the prog- 
ress of the past twenty years.” 


J. Rocers FLANNERY, Pittsburgh, 
ra.: 

‘“T have been reading your intensely 
interesting December 15 issue. You 
not only paint a marvelous picture of 
twenty years ago and to-day, but you 
hold out hope to the younger genera- 
tion of the présent period by suggest- 
ing the tremendous potentialities of 
to-morrow.” 





| eS 
nance Corporation : 

“T think you have done a splendid 
job in your Twentieth Anniversary 
Issue, as well as throughout the 
years.” 


NewMAN, Household Fi- 


C. H. W. Ruprecut, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company : 

“You are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on your beautiful Twentieth An- 
niversary Issue. Leaders in industry 
highly regard one of the most out- 
standing business publications in 
America.” 


J. W. Mivrorp, General Electric 
Company : 

“May I offer my heartiest con- 
gratulations on your Twentieth Anni- 
versary Issue, which I have read from 
stem to stern. It is a great issue, be- 
cause you have put into it not only 
your minds but your hearts and souls. 
And that’s what it takes to produce 
a really great piece of work.” 


C. Geore!, D. P. Brother & Com- 
pany: 

“Your Twentieth Anniversary 
Issue is, indeed, a splendid issue and 
both the editorial and business de- 
partments are to be congratulated.” 

R. GuENTHER, Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law: 

“IT want to express my admiration 
for your splendid Twentieth Anni- 
versary Issue, both from a journalistic 
standpoint and general appearance.” 


GeorcE H. Hovuston, president, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works: 

“Your Twentieth Anniversary Is- 
sue is beautifully gotten up and a most 
interesting edition. You are to be 
congratulated upon it.” 


Pau G. HorrMaN, president, The 
Studebaker Corporation : 

“You are to be congratulated both 
on the fine appearance and the tex- 
tual material of your Twentieth An- 
niversary Issue. I am _ particularly 
glad to note the more optimistic view- 
point you are holding at the present 
time.” 

F. Epwarp Bosson, 
Company : 

“Will you please accept my con- 
gratulations, not only on the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary Issue of Forses, 
but for the twenty years of achieve- 
ment and success which have follow- 
ed your efforts. Of all the business 
and financial magazines which come 
to my attention, ForBEs is outstand- 
ing, and I look forward to its arrival 
eagerly.” 


Putnam & 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 








‘N HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING / /, LATEST CONDITIONS 
44/7 4 o / / / 

Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently TN) j A 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than LLL. Best territories 
at any previous time since November, 1937. Continued improvement Little or no change in B 

{. Atlanta, Ga. 4. El Paso, Tex. 8. Fresno, Calit. one month or mere sate to lest veer Soneng test 

2. Youngstown, Ohio 5. Roanoke, Va. 9. Durham, N. C. QV a en 

3. Seranton, Pa. 6. Macon, Ga. 10. Ogden, Utah Lh ~ D 

7. Galveston, Tex. Recent improvement Trend continues down 


(may be temporary) one month or more The poorest territories 
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FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 
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Minneapolis, Minn. : fj t - 
St. Paul, Minn. ” / 14/ 
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Duluth, Minn. . 
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La Crosse, Wis. 

Superior, Wis. : 
Kansas City, Mo. 4* Dubuque, lowa 
Indianapolis, ind. 3+ Quincy, lil. « 
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4 Fargo, N.D. ‘thy 
™ Grand Forks, N.D. 
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Atlanta, Ga. « 
Red Wing, Minn. Kansas City, Kan. 4«Moline, Ill. =< ms oa 
| meetin Tex. « Phoenix, Ariz. * = la 6 Ara Springfield, ill. 3* Sedalia, Mo. « ene re 
/ San Antonio, Tex. « Wichita Falls, Tex. « Terre Haute, Ind. 3« Champaign, lil. 3« Knoxville, Tenn. « 
"i ity, © M.* Springfield, Mo. * | Urbana, lil. 3+ aii 1. 0 « 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 4« Albuquerque, N. M. a — a 
| Fort Worth, Tex. Enid, Okla. 4+ —L__ aterloo, low: Lawrence, . Roanoke, Va. 
{ 
Tulsa, Okla. 4+ Abilene, Tex. + o Se " ve 
El Paso, Tex. « Ei Dorado, Ark. «+ = atee mee 
Shreveport, La. « Bartlesville, Okla. 4+ | eng .. 
Beaumont, Tex. « Independence, Kan. « irham 
Austin, Tex. « Roswell, N. M. * | 





Asheville, N. C. « 
Raleigh, N. C. « 

, Wilmington, N. C. 
4 , Danville, Va. « 







Galveston, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. « 






Guthrie, Okla. 2« 


Territory iv 
New Orleans, La. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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“Stars and numbers indicate number of sue- 
A 117% and higher cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 
Why B 99% — 116% 
RQ See opposite page for 
RRR Veind-host further explanation C 84% — 98% 
D 71% — 83% 
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Now—Do More Creative Selling 


Maxwell V. Miller 


Vice-President, 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
As Told to Daniel Minturn 


URING a business recession, the 
f) one best bet for any sales man- 
ager is: More creative selling. 

Creative selling is the kind which 
creates immediate business in spots 
where the customers, at least, did not 
know it existed. And creative selling 
also sows the ground for quick-de- 
mand sales which flood in during the 
times of high business activity. 


Woe to the sales manager who has 
not done enough creative selling dur- 
ing a recession! His men will have to 
try it during the boom times when 
buyers have the least time to listen 
and to experiment. 


Office managers will be found with 
some time on their hands. Interviews 
will not be hard to get. Salesmen 
can look forward to very little “bench 
warming.” The interviews can be 
easily gairied. 

The point of creative selling is to 
make the prospect see and feel the 
thing you sell as an integral part of 
his own business set-up. When the 
prospect already has reached this 
mental or psychological stage, then 
selling is no longer purely creative 
but becomes a form of trading. 

As with all selling, the first step is 


to get the product in the prospect’s 


hands. This is what salesmen must 
fight for all through any business re- 
cession. 


Keep Your Advertising Going 


Early in September, right at the 
start of the present recession, we 
coined the phrase: “Desk Test Plan.” 
And during succeeding months, we 
have kept our advertising appropria- 
tion going full blast, putting this idea 
across. 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at the present time are con- 
siderably below those of a year 
ago (as the percentage figures 
listed under the map show). This 
is true, also, of the majority of 
cities listed on the High-Spot Map. 
But under present conditions these 
are the best territories in which to 
concentrate sales efforts. 











One of the most heartening and 
encouraging things that management 
can possibly do for salesmen is to 
keep the advertising going strong all 
through a recession. This gives the 
boys the faith they need. 

Through advertising, and through 
weekly branch sales meetings, we 
have continued our efforts and im- 
pressed our salesmen with the neces- 
sity of action. Then they have gone 
out to make their cold canvassing hot. 

Some of those calls result in dem- 
onstrations. This, of course, results 
in great reduction of the number of 
calls per day. But, after all, the dem- 
onstration is the time when the pros- 
pect actually sees and feels the 
product. 


Get the “Right Now” Business—Now! 


The demonstrations do not all re- 
sult in immediate sales. The thou- 
sands of reasons for this range from 
the financial problems of the prospect 
to just plain inertia. 

But failure to close on demonstra- 
tion by no means indicates that crea- 
tive selling may stop. 

Rather, the selling goes right on. 
Some prospects soon become con- 
vinced enough so they buy; others 
wait until some seasonal or other con- 
dition in their businesses brings in 
the extra cash which they need for 
buying. 

From those two kinds of buyers, 
a good creative salesman can get 
enough business all through a reces- 
sion to keep his volume and his in- 
come up to a satisfactory figure. And 
a force of good salesmen can keep the 
factory busy enough.so the employees 
have money to spend and to circulate 
in the markets from which must come 
the business volume. 

The third kind of prospect will 
wait until the better times come back. 
Then he will phone in those hurry 
calls for salesmen which make boom 
time business so easy and sweet. 

Because they have been the recipi- 
ents of creative selling, business 
houses of all kinds go into booms with 
their facilities modernized and organ- 
ized for high production. This means 
that all business gets more out of a 
boom than it otherwise could. 

Altogether, creative selling gets the 
“right now” business volume which 
is so necessary, benefits the prospects 
more than any other kind of selling 
possibly could, and brings both buyers 
and sellers into boom times in the best 
possible shape to co-operate with each 
other. Therefore, as long as the re- 
cession lasts, the time for more crea- 
tive selling is—right now. 

















ON A HUNDRED YEARS 


In reviewing the Century of 

Service rendered by the Nor- 

folk and Western Railway 

we look back over . . years 

filled with hardship and sacrifices . . . 

years of prosperity and accomplishment 

. a HUNDRED years of consistent 

improvement in facilities and equip- 

ment .. . years that have produced an 

unexcelled railway service — Precision 
Transportation. 


From small beginnings when little 
wood - burning engines puffed and 
chugged laboriously over the original 
nine-mile stretch of track between City 
Point, Virginia, and Petersburg, hauling 
tiny cars at the speed of 18 to 20 
miles an hour — the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway has developed its facilities 
and equipment until today giant loco- 
motives each weighing nearly a million 
pounds haul heavy trainloads of freight 
at sustained speeds of from 65 to 70 
miles an hour over a well-graded, well- 
ballasted roadbed extending between 
the Midwest and the Virginias and 
Carolinas and between the North and 
the South. 


Fast, modern, air-conditioned Norfolk 
ond Western passenger trains daily carry 
thousands of travelers safely, comfort- 
ably, and economically through one of 
the most beautiful scenic regions in the 
world. 


Climaxing one hundred years of un- 
excelled transportation service, the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway continues the 
onward march of progress, and«pledges 


its future to a service of efficiency, 
economy, and dependability. 
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Portable Vulcanizer—Street Sign for Highway 
Safety —Other News of New Products, Materials 


Light and Portable 


A development of great importance 
to all factories and plants using power 
transmission belts will be introduced 
early in the New Year. 

It is a portable vulcanizer which 
weighs only 36% pounds, so that 
handling is easy, and the carrying 
handle can be used to suspend the 
equipment from overhead when that 
is a more convenient working posi- 
tion. The heat is on both platens— 
an especially important advantage 
when working with thick belts. 


(1-11) 


Tester for Hard-to-Get-at Metals 


Portability is an important feature, 
too, of, a Brinell instrument which 
simplifies metal hardness tests in the 
field, in receiving rooms to check de- 
liveries of raw materials and in rou- 


tine production control in industrial 
plants. It can be used in close quar- 
ters, and applied to parts and equip- 
ment whose size has heretofore made 
testing difficult. 

The process is to strike with a ham- 
mer an anvil that rests on a metal test 
bar of known hardness. The impact 
is transmitted to a ball which is in 
contact with the test bar and with the 
metal being tested. The diameters of 
the impressions made by the ball on 
both metals are relative to their hard- 
ness. The impressions are studied 
through a microscope—supplied with 
the equipment—on which a scale is 
marked. <A simple slide rule calcu- 
lation then gives accurate information 
about the hardness of the metal tested. 
(2-11) 


‘Relay for Sequence Operations 


Machinery manufacturers and users 
will be interested in a definite-time 








New York, N. Y.; The Cooling 


Corp., York, Pa. 





What’s Ahead 
for AIR CONDI 


Its most notable achievements 
decade are the result of principles developed for 


AUDITORIUM 


SYSTEMS 


Auditorium's continuing research and development 
work will assure the utmost in efficiency and 
economy from air conditioning of the future. 


The prestige enjoyed by Auditorium Systems 

is reflected in the following list of Licensees 

from whom full information can be secured 
without obligation:— 


American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa.; 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; J. O. Ross Engineering Co., 
& Air Conditioning Corp. (Division of 
B. F. Sturtevant Co.), Hyde Park, Boston, Mass.; Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; York ice Machinery 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING CORPORATION 
New York Office...17 EAST 42nd STREET 
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relay for sequence operations. Avail- 
able in either a-c or d-c forms with 
two, four or six circuits, it can be 
used in operating accelerating contac- 
tors ; starting several motors at inter- 
vals to avoid excessive line current; 
and starting different parts of ma- 
chines or processes where delayed 
starting of some parts is desirable. 
Coil springs which give a constant 
pull on the timing mechanism through- 
out the entire operating cycle insure 
positive and uniform operation. 


(3-11) 
Easy to See—tHard to Wear Out 


Highway safety is an important and 
frequently discussed problem these 
days, and methods of bringing about 
safer conditions are constantly being 
introduced. 

A sign to be used at “Stop” streets 
is now available which, it is claimed, 
motorists cannot fail to notice. It is 
embedded in the center of the road, 
directly in the driver’s line of vision; 
the flag, which flattens out when a 
car passes over it and snaps back into 
an erect position when released, is 
painted bright yellow with the word 
“stop” in bold black letters; and for 
night use it is equipped with four 
bright red reflector buttons. 

The sign is made of malleable iron, 
is painted with rust-resisting paint, is 
completely self-contained and _ the 
mechanism is enclosed and operates 
in oil. All these features, the makers 
say, insure its standing up under the 
heaviest kind of traffic, and make it 
practically indestructible. It needs no 
wiring or electrical current, and a 
hydraulic valve prevents any backlash 
of the flag. (4-11) 


Telegraphics: 


News of new products and mate- 
rials seems to be coming in in great 
volume these days. Since we believe 
that readers would rather hear briefly 
about a greater number of these de- 
velopments than in greater detail 
about only one or two, we will sketch 
as many of them as possible in the 
remaining space : 

A typewriter ribbon takes the place 
of the conventional inking system as 
a marking medium in a new recording 
instrument. Advantages are elimina- 
tion of such hazards as spilling, evap- 
oration, freezing and clogging of 
pens ; increased reliability over a wide 
range of temperature ; added accuracy 
gained by doing away with pen-on- 
paper friction; and the possibilty of 
getting a month’s record without ser- 


vicing. (5-11) 


A time stamp designed for use with 
the automatic oscillograph that is 
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used for recording rapid transients in 
power systems records permanently 
on the back of the oscillogram the 
year, month, date, hour and minute. 
Even if the source of power which 
operates the synchronous-motor mech- 
anism fails during a disturbance, the 
stamp will record the time at which 
the disturbance began. (6-11) 


The advertising possibilities of 
neon signs on automobiles, delivery 
cars and trucks are apparent. The 
signs can be read by day and, brightly 
illuminated, they draw attention at 
night. They are made possible by a 
transformer which converts low-volt- 
age, direct current, supplied from the 
regular automobile generator, to al- 
ternating current of higher voltage. 
The average operation requires only 
three amperes for perfect perform- 


ance. (7-11) 


A thermostat on an automatic glue- 
pot maintains the glue at the temper- 
ature required for best results in in- 
dustrial operations, and quick produc- 
tion of workable glue is obtained. 
(8-11) 


A glue-pot—or rather a container 
for any liquid which may deteriorate 
or thicken through evaporation—is 
designed for office and home use. 
Made of copper, with a cone-shaped 
cover, it is very decorative. A small 
container, easily removed for clean- 
ing, fits into the outer case and is 
fitted with a spring catch to hold the 
brush at any desired level. The con- 
tainer holds a pint of liquid. (9-11) 


To protect the eyes of workers in 
factories near open fields from the 
glare of wide expanses of snow, a 
pale green adhesive liquid can be 
brushed or sprayed on windows. It 
admits more’ than 90 per cent. of the 
light and remains on the windows 
until removed by brushing with hot 
water. (10-11) 


One of the most useful applications 
of a new liquid preparation which 
cleans and waxes car finishes in a 
single operation will be in preparing 
new cars for delivery. However, it 
is also designed for use on cars al- 
ready in service. (11-11) 


A useful knife for cutting fibre- 
board, linoleum, leather, asbestos and 
other like materials has a hollow cast- 
iron handle in which extra razor-type 
blades can be stored. (12-11) 

—A. M. Fores. 
* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


Companies: Pep Up Your 


Annual Reports! 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing to the things which the company 
wants stockholders to do, as partners. 
Drama puts them in the right light. 
“20,000 stockholders wrote in that 
they had bought our tires this year,” 
is a sample. 

There will be a surplus of material, 
Things intended for the company re- 
port will be cast aside. Pick these up, 
and assign them to other messages. 

Some can go into the quarterly re- 
ports. Others will be more effective 
as letters, broadsides, folders, adver- 
tisements in business papers—an as- 
tonishing variety of advertising media 
and formats can be used for messages 
to stockholders. 

All stockholder messages deserve to 
be welded into a single plan. This is 
common to advertising practice, but 
in the case of stockholder messages 
the planning should be done by the 
public relations director or by the ex- 
ecutives. 

The plan should have a time table. 
It should be synchronized to stock- 
holders on the march. And the com- 
pany’s annual report should go ahead 
of that—it should lead and direct the 
parade. 
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g ppropriately, the Hay-Adams 
House upholds the standards of 
charm and dignity exemplified 
by the two illustrious names it 
bears; with a definite emphasis 
on comfort, service, cuisine and 
economy of rates. 


COMPLETELY 


Chin Onditioned 


RATES 
crom*Osingte “4 novate 


HAY:ADAMS HOUSE 


SIXTEENTH AT H STREET 
Opposite the White House 
Overlooking Lafayette Park 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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One of a Series, “‘A Five-Year Record” 


A UTILITY SERVICE 
THAT BEGINS AT HOME 


. you 18,680 of its employees are protected by the As- 
sociated System's insurance plan. This plan has been 
in effect in final form since 1932. Under it employees are 
given both ordinary life and group policies. Total amount 
of insurance in force is $77,187,000. 

This insurance has paid 755 death claims, amounting to 
$2,692,000. About 25% of the employees who have died 
since the plan has been in force carried no other insur- 
ance. Another 18% had $500 or less. 

Part of the cost of this insurance is paid by Associated 
companies. This is a contribution to the welfare of em- 
ployees. And welfare of employees has a lot to do with 
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EVERY investor should read this inter- 


esting booklet by Denber Simkins, 
nationally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advantage 
of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE. No obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 711, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Stocks Up or Down 1938? 


You should plan your investments for safety as 
well as profits. We believe our 1938 Forecast 
based on our Cycle Theory and Master Time 
Factor will prove a helpful guide to you as our 
1937 Forecast did for hundreds of investors. Our 
1938 Forecast outlines events likely to affect prices 
and tells when the recession in business should 
end. We have selected one group of stocks that 
should lead in the next Bull market. Price of 1938 
Stock Forecast $100, or with Tri-weekly Letter 
$200 per year. COTTON and GRAIN Forecasts 
$100 each. Tri-weekly Stock Letter $15 per month. 


Comparison chart of 1937 Forecast and 
proof of accuracy free. Ask for F-28. 


W. D. GANN & SON, INC. 
82 Wall Street New York 








Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock 
price trends; a specific technical 
review of from 30 to 40 stocks and 
other important and valuable market 
comment and opinion. Prepared by 
H. M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the tech- 
nical interpretation of stock price 
movements. F 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 

















The value of 
Forbes 
Magazine 
to the advertiser 
1s based upon 
its essential 
value to the 


reader 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


HE rallying movement has so far 
made less headway than this 
writer expected. As this is writ- 

ten (Dec. 22), it seems likely that 
the long-drawn-out tension over the 
sinking of the U.S.S. “Panay” by 
Japanese aircraft, and a little more 
stiffness in the attitude of our govern- 
ment than had been generally ex- 
pected, may have taken the wind out 
of the market’s sails, temporarily. 

If war fears prove to have been 
responsible for disappointing market 
action, then the current hesitancy may 
be set down as relatively unimportant 
—unless, and it seems far-fetched 
right now, such fears are justified. 

The pause in the rally is discon- 
certing because it means that the av- 
erages have again failed—as has been 
the case ever since the sharp decline 
began from the highs of last August 
—to better the highs of the preceding 
rally. And it seems as if the market 
should have had little difficulty in get- 
ting above the rather moderate highs 
of Dec. 8, which were, in round fig- 
ures, 131 Dow-Jones industrial and 
94 Times. But the Dec. 21 highs 
were 130 Dow-Jones and 93 Times, 
and thereafter the market turned 
mildly reactionary. Failure to take the 
hurdle at the first try may not mean 
much, of course, but the implication, 
until the market proves otherwise, is 
unfavorable. 

Since the big break of Oct. 19, suc- 


cessive rallies have halted at progress- 
ively lower peaks, on Oct. 29, Nov. 
12 and Dec. 8. In the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average these peaks have been 
141, 135, 131. For the Times—102, 
98, 94. The Dec. 8 peak assumes 
some importance for the reason that, 
on the short-trend decline from that 
top, the averages met resistance on 
Dec. 14 well above the lows of Nov. 
23, marking the beginning of what 
should grow into a pattern of ascend- 
ing bottoms. But, looking back over 
the recent course of the averages, we 
find that a similar short-trend decline 
which followed the Oct. 29 peak met 
resistance well above the Oct. 19 lows. 
And when the succeeding rally was 
halted, on Nov. 12, well under the 
Oct. 29 peak, the market went into a 
renewed decline which reached the 
lows of Nov. 23. 

In a nutshell, the point is that the 
proof of the market at this stage lies 
in its ability, not only to stop each 
decline above the previous one, but 
also to push each rally to a success- 
ively higher level. Moreover, if the 
market is to be expected to hurdle the 
Dec. 8 highs within a reasonable time, 
it should not break below the lows of 
Dec. 14, which were 122 Dow-Jones. 
and 87 Times. So long as it main- 
tains a trading range between those- 
highs and lows, it will still have fair 
prospects of making the hurdle. 

Aside from these technical observa- 
tions, which may or may not be im- 
portant, the writer feels encouraged 
over the outlook. The special session 
side-tracked New Deal reforms, and 
Congress may tackle a helpful pro- 
gram when the regular session gets 
going after Jan. 3. Other “hopes”’ are- 
a rail rate increase, firmer commodity 
prices, large expenditures on a “pre- 
paredness” program, and more good 
feeling, common sense and co-opera- 
tion all around. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request.. 
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Times business index stood at 111; 

in early December, it was 85. In 
the Summer of 1929, the index was 
114, and it took until the Summer of 
1931 to decline to 85. In other words, 
business recently declined nearly as 
much in four months as it did in one 
and three-quarter years during the 
preceding depression. 

Among the important causes were 
too much Government regulation, 
previous over-ordering, the tax on 
undivided profits, too inflexible labor 
costs. The high cost of labor is still 
a troublesome factor, and is a serious 
impediment in many ways. Formerly, 
employers had full control of their 
costs; now, wages cannot be readily 
reduced—resulting in lay-offs on a 
large scale. 

The Dow-Jones industrial averages 
during 1937 declined from 194 to 
112; the Dow-Jones bond averages 
declined from 105 to 91. The British 
Financial News index of thirty ordin- 
ary shares declined from 128 in Janu- 
ary to 98 in December. 

When the decline started in 1929 
nothing could be done to prevent a 
serious depression. Things had been 
much overdone in all directions; 
hence, a long period of liquidation 
was necessary before the law of sup- 
ply and demand could start business 
moving in an upward direction. 


A Recovery Program 


But to-day certain things can be 
done which would cause a swift re- 
covery, notwithstanding the difficulty 
in keeping labor costs in hand. Ex- 
amples : 

. Reduce 


ments. 


bank reserve require- 
. Larger army, navy, and air force 
expenditures—from, perhaps, the 
$2,000,000,000 ‘“‘profit” made on 
the gold devaluation. 
3. Prevent sit-down strikes, and 
make labor liable for its contracts 
and wrongful acts. 


. Repeal of the tax on undivided 
profits and capital-gains. 


. A manufacturers’ or general sales 
tax. 


. Permit private power companies 


to sell the electricity generated by 
projects such as the TVA, the 
costs to be calculated on the same 
basis as if the project were pri- 
vately owned and constructed. 

. A quick increase in railway rates. 

. Government building of self-liqui- 
dating projects, such as _toll- 
bridges, tunnels, decent drinking- 
water supplies for large cities. 
Government building of homes 
for the aged poor, and many new 


hospitals, everyone to pay a small - 


monthly tax therefor. 

. Stoppage of Governmental waste 

of public funds. 

. A balanced budget. 

. Restoration of the gold basis for 

our currency. 

2. Repeal of all “emergency” powers 
now held over business, tariffs, 
etc. 

3. No wage-hour or farm control 
bills which would create more 
problems than they would solve. 

. Reduction in labor costs in the 

building trades, especially where 
work is guaranteed for a certain 
period. 

There is hope that many of these 
things will be done. There would be 
no doubt as to their effect. If no 
constructive steps are taken, recovery 
will be delayed. 


Extreme Bearishness Not Justified 


Taking everything, including for- 
eign war possibilities, into considera- 
tion, I feel that it is too late to be 
rampantly bearish, that pessimism 
must now be moderated. In October, 
this column contained predictions of 
low prices for many stocks, which it 
was stated might be reached in fifteen 
months. In several weeks, many of 
these prices were actually reached. 
The writer now prefers to leave ex- 
treme bearishness to those who were 
bullish last Summer. 

My opinion is that higher prices are 
likely between now and the Spring 
months. 

Some stocks, such as the motors, 
might make new lows, but I believe 
that any declines will not be serious, 
will occur on light volume, and with- 
out any widespread demoralization. If 
the Government should do some of 
the things already mentioned I am 
sure that a quick turnabout in the 
securities market would occur, and 
that it would be as difficult to buy 
stocks without bidding them up as it 
was to sell them last Fall. With 
brokers’ loans on an almost irreduci- 
ble basis, anyone can see there will 
be a scarcity of offerings should 
genuinely good news develop. 

As to bonds, I think the general 
level of first-class bonds is still far too 
high for long-term investing. Hence, 


I prefer high-grade comparatively 
short-term issues such as: 

Loew’s 3%4s, 1946 

Socony-Vacuum 3%s, 1950 

Swift & Co., 334s, 1950 

Skelly Oil 4s, 1951 

Liquid Carbonic 4s, 1947 

Safeway 4s, 1947 

Abbott Dairy 6s, 1942 


For long-pull stock investors, I 
suggest the following, on a scale- 
down, with diversification empha- 
sized : 


Am. Agric. Chemical 

Loew’s, around 40 
to 35 

Timken-Detroit 
Axle 


Todd Shipyard 
Socony 

Standard Oil, N. J. 
Atlantic Refining 
Pacific Western Oil 


Butler Bros. pref. 
Safeway 
Swift International 
Liquid Carbonic 
For speculative 
gest the following : 
Bethlehem Steel 
American Smelting 
Anaconda 


Am. Steel Foundries 
Pullman 


McIntyre 
Guaranty Trust, 
N. Y 


Fidelity-Phila. Trust 
purposes, I sug- 


So. Railway pref. 
Southern Pacific 
Sears, Roebuck 
Allied Chemical 
Douglas Aircraft 
Glenn L. Martin 


Stop-loss protection is urged. 
* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 








The Way to 
Profitable 
Stock Selection 


Recognizing the value of 
common-sense guidance in 
the selection of securities, 
many successful investors 
rely upon Mboody’s Stock 
Survey. 


This weekly publication suggests 
specific issues for purchase, sale or 
exchange; discusses specific indus- 
tries, their securities and investment 
possibilities. Subscribers also may 
consult with Moody’s staff on indi- 
vidual problems. 


Yearly subscription is $100. Speci- 
men copy, containing current recom- 
mendations, will be mailed upon 
request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 Broadway New York City 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
10 753 $11 
No 2,542 15 
10 1,500 12 
No 4,153 15 
No 752 23 
No 2,214 86 
No 1,772 33 
25 2,474 61 
No 600 108 
No 2,004 Nil 
No 1,008 14 
No 768 12 
No 10,045 12 
25 2,802 31 
No 2,192 26 
100 450 148 
100 18,685 128 
25 3,134 25 
No 400 15 
50 8,674 56 
5 4,065 14 
1 587 23 
100 2,427 260 
25 2,664 53 
No 225 32 
No 1,106 11 
100 2,563 124 
10 390 32 
20 438 44 
5 2,098 13 
No 3,192 115 
15 4,397 25 
5 2,302 15 
No 736 80 
No 745 66 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 512 13 
100 192 134 
No 1,200 ee 
No 1,123 35 
No 1,800 62 
25 7,654 51 
5 4,352 35 
No 4,000 2 
No 11,742 16 
10 1,841 29 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 5 
No __ 11,476 47 
No 13,919 18 
20 2,665 33 
5 4,683 18 
25 2,530 33 
100 450 147 
10 892 23 
1 7,427 3 
100 516 242 
50 1,689 87 
No 700 24 
No 973 15 
20 ~=11,041 40 
No 2,251 65 
5 1,195 14 
No 3,422 16 
100 1,511 118 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 665 50 
10 42,741 18 
No 321 16 
No 1,999 4 
No 800 be 
No 1,303 27 
No 1,541 21 
100 2,486 157 
No 1,798 13 
No 702 6 
No 1,544 17 
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Earns 


1936 


$1.76 
2.80 
1.52 
0.947 
2.13 

11.44 
2.64 
5.80 
1.327 
9.58 


6.78}? 


3.21+ 
0.85 
1.14 
6.19 
1.44 
2.14 
1.80 
7.13 
2.89" 
3.02 
1.39 
2.63¢ 
061 
12.37 


235 


momen 


3.38 
5.70 
5.68 
14.53 
4.65 
0.54 
6.16 
0.85 
0.13 
2.34 


1.80+ 
0.807 
1.59 
4.26 
7.72 


8.33 
3.51 
0.94 
0.237 


1.53 
271 
3.40! 
5.36 
0.17 
171 
3.29 
4.04 
3.90 
3.99 
0.718 
3.51 
2.14 


Earns, 1937 
m=months 


$2.21, 10 m 


2.42, 9 m 


0.54, 10 m 
2.64, 9 m 
6.227, 9 m 
0.41, 9 m 


0.547, 10 m 


1.61, 9 m 
4.51, 9 m 
0.91, 9 m 
6.88, 9 m 


eeeeee 


2.42, 9 m 


1.53, 9 m 
0.90, 6 m 


2.54, ‘9 ‘m 
3.03, ‘9 ‘m 
3.73, 10 m 
9.29.9 m 


0.36, 9 m 
5.62, 9 m 
0.42, 9 m 
0.15, 10 m 
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1938 


Div. 
1936 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... $0.95 
Air Reduction............. 3.50a 


Alaska Juneau ............ 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... ae 
Allegheny Steel............ 1.65a 
Allied Chemical............ 6 
Allis-Chalmers ............ 1.50a 
re 6a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... Fam 
Amer. & Foreign Power....  ... 
American International..... 0.40 
Amer. Locomotive ......... oe 
American Radiator......... 0.45a 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.95a 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4.05a 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer. 2G. 2 Tel. ..05 55. 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 5 
OS ere on 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.25a 
a ee ik 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... . 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F... y 


Atlantic Refining .......... 1.25a 
Auburn Automobile ........ Os 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)... = 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... on 
SS Se eee 0.75a 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 6a 
Bendix Aviation ........... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 1.50 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
ee ee 4.50a 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 3.25 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.20a 
California Packing ......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... - 
CS 8, Se ee 4 
Ce 1.50 
Cerro de Pasco............ 4 
Chesapeake Corp........... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80a 
ee ee 12 
eS era 4a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.40 
Commercial Credit......... 5.628 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.80a 
Commonwealth & Southern... 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 1.75a 
Consolidated Oil........... 0.80a 
Continental Can............ 3.25a 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.50a 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3.75a 
6 Se eer sie 
Cuban-American Sugar..... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co....  ... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... = 
Diamond Match............ 1.75a 


SPORE RENNES oosseccsccsese 4a 


Du Pont de Nemours...... 6.10a 
Eastman Kodak............ 6.75a 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 2.60 
Electric Power & Light....  ... 
ES Le Teer = 
General Electric ........... 1.70a 
CSeMOTR) FOGG ..ccccccccceve 2.25a 
General Milis........ssccce 3 
General Motors............ 4.50a 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 1.25a 
SS Sr 2 
Goodrien, B. F....csccseee 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... ... 
Great Northern Pfd........ —— 
Hecker Products........... 0.90 
Hershey Chocolate......... 


Hudson Motor............. 


Div. to 


Date 1937 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; 
223- 31; 
34- 4; 
51- 1; 
ja- 9; 
355- 42; 
85- 4: 
158- 29; 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 13; 
310- 70; 
270- 44; 
33- 2; 
i75- 3; 
Z7- i: 
76- 3; 
298- 18; 
78- 8; 
514- 17; 
67- 2; 
145- 4; 
83- 5; 
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’29-"36 
’28-’36* 
’29-'36 
°29-’36 
31-36 
’29-'36 
’29-’36 
27-36 
’29-"36 


; 29-36 
; 28-36 
; °28-’36 
; °29-’36 
; 29-36 
; 28-36 


29-136 
29-36 
28-'36* 
28-'36* 
'20-'36 
25-'36* 
25-36 
29-'36 
'28-'36 
28-'36 
29-'36 
29-'36 
29-'36 


; '29-'36 
; '29-'36 
; '29-'36 
; '29-'36 
; '29-'36* 


’29-’36 
’29-36 


; 29-36 
; 26-36 
; 26-36 


28-36 
: '29-'36 


; 29-36 
: : °27-'36 


: °30-'36 


: '25-36 


; '29-'36* 


; 29-36 
; 25-36 
; 29-36 
; 29-36 


: 28-136 


; 28-36 
; 28-36 
; '26-'36 


; '26-"36 
; ’29-36 


; °28-’36 


: '29.'36 


; '29-"36 
; ’29-’36 
; °30-'36 
; '27-’36 
; '29-"36 
; ’29-'36 
; '28-’36 
; °29-'36 
; '29-’36 
; °30-’36 
; °29-'36 


: °28-'36 


: °29-'36 
; ’25-36 
; 27-36 
; ’29-"36 
» 29-36 
; ’27-36 
; ’27-"36 
;. 28-36 


: '27-'36 


: °27-'36 


Prices 1937 Prices 
High Low Now 
36 - 16% 21 
80%4- 44% 52 
15%- 8 11 
5%- 1 2 
455%- 13 18 
2584-145 163 
8344- 49 
121 - 72% 73 
71 - 15% 27 
13%- 2% 4 
17%- 6 7 
57%- 14% 22 
29%- 9% 13 
454%4- 15% 20 
10534- 41 49 
56%- 24% 25 
187 -140 147 
99%- 61% 64 
14%- 3% 4 
6914- 24% 33 
133%4- 4% 6 
243%4- 6% 7 
9434- 32% 41 
37 - 18 20 
36%- 3% 4 
23%4- 5 9 
40%- 8% 12 
43%- 10% 17 
11434- 903% 96 
30%- 8% 13 
105%4- 41 58 
28 - 17 17 
505%- 24% 26 
53 - 8 9 
523%4- 19% 20 
3854- 15 17 
48%4- 20 20 
38%4- 9% 15 
19134- 80 94 
41%4- 15% 16 
8634- 35% 38 
90%4- 40 46 
68%- 31 38 
135%4- 52% 56 
170%- 93% ~=115 
20%- 4% 9 
691%4- 33% 37 
214%- 7 
4y%- 1 2 
49%- 22 24 
17%- 7 9 
69%- 39% 40 
49 - 24 31 
71%- 50% 61 
8134- 21 32 
14%- 2% 4 
8%- 2 4 
59%- 13 17 
244- 5 8 
36%4- 18% 21 
55%4- 35 54 
180%- 98 118 
198 -144 163 
45%4- 15% 19 
26%- 6% 14 
23%- 4% 7 
64%- 34 44 
4414- an 31 
65%- 4 51 
70%- 3154 33 
65%- 17 23 
20%- 8 10 
51%- 20% 23 
50%4- 13 16 
473%- 16% 20 
563%4- 23% 2 
15S%- 6 6 
67%4- 41 44 
23%4- 4 7 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1937 Div. Div. to © Long Term Prices 1937 Prices 
Par Shares Value 1936 m=months 1936 Date 1937 Price Range High Low Now 
, 100 350 ot gears Nya Sak Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... 59- 2; ’29-'36 13%- 1% 4 
No 776 =©$52 $10.22 $8.47, 9 m Int. Business Machines..... $7.50u  $6t 255- 52; ’29-’36 189 -127% 135 
i No 4,246 63 SERS -_ ae 2.5 4 142- 10; ’28-’36 120 - 53% 67 
Ices No 14,584 13 2.40 2.57,9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.30 2.25a 73- 4; 28-36 73%- 37 45 
OW No 6,399 39 0.65 ee a Ss" ee Fac 149- 3; ’29-'36 15%- 4 7 
21 No 850 638 5.16 4.94,9m Johns-Manville ............ 425a 4.75a 243- 10; ’29-'36 155 - 65% 82 
a No 10,822 30 2.36 2.47,6 m Kennecott Copper.......... 1.70 3.50a 105- 5; ’29-'36 6934- 28%, 38 
2 10 5,487 18 a 5 .. weebbes SS) 1.55a 1.20 92- 6; ’26-'36 295%4- 15% 16 
18 No 1,831 27 1.90 0.77,6 m Kroger Grocery...........- 1.90a _—:1.60 132- 10; ’28-’36 24%4- 14% 16 
63 No 2,506 16 4.15 3.53, 9 m Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 3.50 4 80%4-3% ; ’29-’36 79 - 34 37 
49 25 2,277 38 eset Liggett & Myers “B”....... 7a 6a 128- 34; 2436 114 - 83% 88 
73 No 1,490 49 6.73) 6.90, 10 m*® Loew’s, Inc................ 3.50a 7.50a 96- 8; ’29-'36 87%- 45% 49 
27 25 522 28 2.16 0.89,9 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 1.60 87- 16; ’29-'36 43%-17% 18 
4 10 1,872 18 —_ . -.wetene Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.80a 1.20 32- 8; ’29-’36 285%- 15% 16 
Rd 10 727 = 20 5.90 1.06,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate...... 5.50 3 11814- 28; ’28-’36 421%4- 19% 21 
13 No 597 63 2.57 212,9m Mack Treeks............:- 1.50a 1.25a 115- 10; ’28-’36 62%4- 18% 21 
20) No 1,504 41 a «tess een iee xe ce yes 2 2.75a 256- 17; ’29-’36 58%4- 27 29 
49 10 1,856 32 2.57 2.48,9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.15 1.50 45- 4; ’26-’36 353%%- 14 20 
25 No 5,173 30 3.71 1.60,6 m Montgomery Ward......... 0.60 4.90a 157- 4; ’28-'36 69 - 30 36 
47 5 4,376 C—O Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 1 1 119- 8; ’26-’36* 245%- 5 11 
64 10 6,289 15 1.73 1.18,9 m National Biscuit ........... 2 1.60 237- 20; ’28-’36* 333%%- 17% 19 
4 No 1,628 20 1.76 1.74,9m Nat. Cash Register ........ 1 1.25a 149- 5; ’26-’36 38%- 13 17 
33 No 6,264 12 2.01 1.88¢ Nat. Dairy Products ....... 1.50 1.20 87- 10; ’29-’36 26%- 12 14 
6 No 2,037 19 3.83 2.01,9 m National Distillers Products 2.75a 2.75a 125- 13; ’28-’36* 35. 7 21 
7 No 5,456 19 1.00° 1.358 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.60 72- 6; 26-36 143%4- 5 8 
41 25 + 2,167 52 6.09 7.81,9m National Steel ............. 3.12% 3.50a 78- 13; ’29-’36 9914- 55 66 
20 No 6,447 142 1.79 1.15, 10 m New York Central......... and sERE 257- 8; ’29-'36 55%4- 15% 20 
4 100 =: 11,571 98 5.18 5.35,10m N.Y.,N.H. &Hartford(r) ... aie 133- 6; '29-'36 9%- 2 3 
9 No 8575 23 1.77 2.09" North American ........... 1.50a 1.60 187- 10; ’26-’36 34%- 14% 22 
12 25 6,261 28 2.55 2.84 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 150 2 99- 12; '27-36 38 - 22 27 
17 No 15,000 3 0.47 0.10,9 m Packard Motor Car........ 0.45 0.25 33- 2; ’29-'36 12%- 4 5 
6 50 13,168 89 2.94  2.05,10m Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 1.25 110- 6; '29-'36  50%- 20 22 
13 No 5,503 31 2.68 2.672 Public Service of N. J...... 2.60a 2.60 138- 28; ’27-'36 523%4- 30% 34 
7 No 3820 64 168  275,9m Pullman Incorporated...... 150 275a 99- 3: '27-'36 7214-2514 35 
6 No 13,879 3 0.22 0.30,9 m Radio Corporation ......... — 0.20 115- 3; ’29-'36 12%- 4% 7 
9 1 1,395 Nil 1.524 1.774 Remington Rand, Inc....... 0.30" 1.20a’ 58- 1; °27-’36 291%- 8% 14 
20 No 4,752 37 1.74 1.28,9 m Republic Steel............. sip oe 7914-1%; °30-'36 474%- 12% 19 
17 10 = 10, 14 , Pen Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 3 66- 27; ’29-’36 58 - 40% 44 
20 No 5,476 43 6.27 2.76,6 m Sears, Roebuck............ 3.75a 5.50a 198- 10; ’27-’36 9854- 4934 61 
15 No 241 15 2.32" 3.918 Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... la 187'%4a 34%- %; ’30-36 40%4- 123%4 13 
94 15 31,151 20 1.42 1.01, 6 m Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.65a 0.80a 21- 5; 31-36 23%4- 13 15 
16 No 746 8632 3.00* 2.87% South Porto Rico Sugar.... 3.25a  3.05a 49- 4; ’27-36 4214- 20% 25 
38 25 3,185 26 2.45 2.26,9 m Southern Cal. Edison....... 1.50 1.62%4a 92- 10; ’27-’36 321%4- 17% 21 
46 100 3,773 +193 3.84 0.57, 10 m Southern Pacific........... ‘che is 158- 6; ’29-36 6534- 17 22 
38 100 1,298 163 1.01 1.12+, 10 m Southern Railway.......... we iid 165- 2; ’28-'36 43%- 9 14 
56 No 12,648 4 1.13 0.60,9 m Standard Brands........... 1.05a 0.80 89- 8; ’26-’36 16%- 7% 8 
15 No 2,162 56 0.99 0.93+,9 m Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... cae 244- 3; ’29-'36 14%- 2% 5 
9 No 13,103 43 1.79 2.39,9 m Standard Oil of California.. 1.20a 2a 82- 15; ’26-’36 50 - 28 30 
37 25 25,856 44 C[ Zeer Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 2.50a 85- 19; ’29-'36 76 - 42 46 
7 10 ~=—1,718 18 5.10 4.17,9 m Sterling Products .......... 410a  4.20a 7814- 46; °33-'36 75 - 54 57 
2 5 1,242 12 1.82 1.68,9 m Stewart-Warner .......... la la 7i- 2; °29-°% 21 - 5% 10 
24 25 9,337 42 ea Texas Corporation......... 1.50a 2.25a 75- 9; '26-’36 65%- 3434 42 
9 No 3,840 16 2.57 2.35,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2.50a 2.75a 85- 12; ’26-’36 44 - 23% 28 
40 No 2,412 18 3.84 3.96,9 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 3.75a Sa 139- 8; ’29-36 79 - 36 41 
31 2 13,591 J Ore ee "TEOREGOIIENER. oo. .ccncccees 0.50a 0.45 67- 2; ’29-36 17 - 10 11 
61 No 73335 5.06 4.62,9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher... 2.87%  4.50a 182- 7; °28’36  100%- 46% 54 
32 No 8,903 27 4.14 3.42,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.30 3.20 140- 16; ’29-’36 lll - 61% 77 
4 25 4,386 29 1.40 1.90,9 m Union Oil of California..... 1 1.40a 58- 8; ’28-’36 28%- 17% 20 
4 100 2,223 198 8.20 4.05,10 m_ Union Pacific.............. 6 6 298- 27; ’29-36 14834- 80 85 
17 5 2,505 7 0.76 1.08, 9 m_ United Aircraft ........... 0.50 1 162- 7; ’29-'36* 35%- 10% 24 
8 No 14,531 8 0.19 0.10,9 m United Corporation ........ 0.20 0.20 76- 2; ’29-'36 8i4- 2 4 
21 No 2,906 56 4.88 See, Dm UWebed Pret 2... ccccceccevee 4.25a 4a 159- 10; ’26-’36 8634- 52 56 
54 No 23,200 11 1.09 0.87,9 m United Gas Improvement... 1 1 60- 9; ’29-'36 17 - 9 11 
18 No 391 33 0.20+ 0.77,6m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 1.25 aati 244- 13; ’28-36 4354- 16% 21 
63 No 397 7 2.6472 0.06,6m_ U. S. Leather ............. pene a 51- 1; ’28-’36 1IS%- 3% 6 
19 20 600 «= 35 3.45 195,6m _ U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 1.62% 3 63%- 6; ’28-36 7214- 24 29 
14 No 837 20 0.64 0.43+,9m _ U.S. Realty & Improve... ... ee 120- 2; ’29-36 19%- 3% 5 
7 No 1,497 20 3.31 Bae, © UL, B. BO .. ccc cccccces Bins a 65- 1; '29-'36 72%- 20 27 
44 50 529 78 7.22 8.22,10 m_ U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 10 11 141- 10; ’32-’36 105 - 52% 62 
3] 100 8703 140 2.91 A 2 SS ree i 1 262- 21; ’29-'36 126%4- 48% 59 
51 100 §=1,045 198 6.89 2.70,9 m Western Union............ 2 2.25 272- 12; ’28-'36 8314- 23% 24 
33 No 3,107 15 1.79 1.88,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.87%4 2.25 68- 9; ’27-36 57%- 17% 25 
23 50 §=62,582 68 5.67 6.29,9 m Westinghouse Electric...... 5.50 6 293- 16; ’28-'36 167%- 87% 108 
10 10 9,704 20 ee” es aus Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 2.40 104- 22; ’29-36 65%- 35 37 
23 1 ‘1,300 6 1.36 0.71,9m Yellow Truck “B”......... 323%4-1% ; ’29-'36 37%- 7% 10 
16 : 
20 
25 tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
6 (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20 per 
44 cent. in stock. (t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Forty weeks ended June 3. (x) 
7 Plus 4 per cent. in stock. %9 months to June 30 
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Dave Wilson: Auto Miracle-Worker 


(Continued from page 15) 


pay. The matronly old lady with 
whom he boarded kept pleading with 
him to go back to his mother; he was 
too young to be away from home. 
When the panic of 1893 befell, he did 
go back home. But in that direful 
year every organization was laying 
off, not taking on, workers. Conse- 
quently, Dave suffered the pangs of 
enforced idleness for nine excruciat- 
ing months. 

The Diamond Match Company, 
of Barberton, Ohio, advertised for a 
machinist. Dave applied. The man- 
ager, an Akronite, remembering the 
Wilson family, gave the youthful 
Dave a job at 75 cents a day—a pain- 
ful contrast with the $150 a month he 
had received in Trenton. Swallow- 
ing whatever pride he may have had, 
he signed up to serve a four-year ap- 
prenticeship, his pay advancing to $1- 
a-day the second year, $1.50-a-day 
the third, $2.50 the fourth year. By 
sharing a small room over a drug 
store, he contrived somehow to main- 
tain himself—taking his soiled clothes 
home to Akron to be washed, nego- 
tiating the seven-mile journey every 
other Sunday by walking or “hitch- 
hiking.” 

His apprenticeship served, he re- 
turned to Goodrich, when twenty- 
three, as a full-fledged journeyman 
machinist. And he got married on 
$3 a day. 

Eighteen months later, Goodyear, 
piloted by the enterprising Frank A. 
Seiberling, branched out. Expert 
Wilson was engaged to set up the 
compay’s original machinery for mak- 
ing rubber goods. He stayed there 
until 1901. 


Induced to Try Selling 


The ambitious R. E. Olds, who had 
a motor plant in Detroit, decided to 
move to Lansing. An elder brother 
was instrumental in having Dave en- 
gaged to build and equip the factory. 
In his new capacity he acted as every- 
thing from superintendent to digger 
of sewers during the coldest Winter 
he had ever experienced. The plant 
finished, Mr. Olds, the day after 
Christmas 1901, issued orders to 
build 1,000 cars. Everybody thought 
he was crazy. But they had less vi- 
sion than he had. Dave entered the 
experimental room but later was made 
assistant superintendent of the fac- 
tory. 

Henry Ford’s principal financial 
backer, Alex Malcolmson—‘“who put 
most money into the Ford company 
and got the least out of it”—in 1907 
organized the Aero Car Company in 
Detroit, to build air-cooled automo- 
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biles. Dave Wilson accepted an in- 
vitation to become identified with it. 
But it didn’t succeed. 

Of Scottish-Irish extraction, Dave 
very early learned to save money. 
Always interested in boats, in 1909 he 
saw money-making possibilities in es- 
tablishing an organization to manu- 
facture reverse gears. With a young 
partner, he went into business in De- 
troit. They did well, and sold out at 
a handsome profit two years later, 
Dave going to the Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Company, of Cleveland, to 
install facilities to turn out similar 
equipment. 

This done, he was appointed sales 
manager. He protested that he wasn’t 
skilled in the art of selling; but his 
objections and misgivings were over- 
ruled. 

He suffered rebuff after rebuff 
when he started traveling. Not a 
single order did he book—until, al- 
most ready to quit, the St. Louis hotel 
incident and his hurried trip to In- 
dianapolis, already recorded. 


Brings Willys-Overland to Life 


Thereafter, the sun shone brightly. 
The Willys-Overland account devel- 
oped wonderfully and, says Dave, “I 
became a very high-priced salesman.” 

By 1914 he and his brother had 
accumulated enough money to set up 
a foundry of their own, the Wilson 
Foundry Machine Company, at Pon- 
tiac. It produced “a general line of 
automobile castings.” The genius of 
Dave Wilson and his brother as 
foundrymen was demonstrated by the 
fact that, starting with only 25 men, 
it became the largest foundry in the 
world and remained so until some 
four years ago, when General Motors 
established a still bigger one. 

By 1920 both brothers had amassed 
more money than they had ever hoped 
to earn. John N. Willys, then pros- 
pering, insisted that the foundry be- 
come part of his enterprise. But he 
stipulated, “One of you must stay on 
the job and run it.” Both wanted to 
quit. They tossed a coin to determine 
which.one would stay. 

“T don’t know whether I won or 
lost, but, anyway,” explains Dave, “I 
was the one who had to keep on 
working.” 

All went well during the prosper- 
ous 1920’s. But in 1933, the Federal 
Court took over Willys-Overland, for 
reorganization. Things were in de- 
plorable shape. Production closed 
down and cars on hand were being 
disposed of at any price obtainable. 
The receiver wanted to wind up the 
whole enterprise. The outlook was 
intensely dark for the creditors. 

They formed a committee and im- 
plored Dave Wilson to take charge. 


He agreed. In 1934, 75,000 units 
were produced at a slender. profit, 
$160,000. Note that by this time the 
depression had become high, wide and 
unhandsome, that the mortality among 
business concerns was shocking, that 
even the largest corporations were 
dipping heavily into surplus to keep 
going. 

But Dave Wilson kept steadfastly 
on the job, “bickering, dickering, 
scrapping and fighting,” until, in Oc- 
tober, 1936, he had the company back 
on its feet, ready to emerge from re- 
ceivership. 

Ward M. Canaday, who had long 
been closely associated with Mr. 
Willys as advertising and sales ge- 
nius, headed the Reorganization 
Committee and, through the Empire 
Securities Company, effected an all- 
round settlement and furnished the 
funds necessary to set up a new com- 
pany to continue the Willys-Overland 
business. Mr. Canaday had only one 
man in mind to pilot it to success, 
Dave Wilson. 

The automobile industry shook its 
head. But they did not appraise cor- 
rectly the genius of Dave Wilson. 
His boyhood and youthful experience 
had taught him how to economize. 
Through stern necessity, he had de- 
veloped aptitude for conducting busi- 
ness economically. Also through stern 
necessity, he had acquired unusual 
talent for eliminating frills, for keep- 
ing down overhead, for bargaining 
closely ; moreover, for winning the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of workers. 

Elected president in 1936, he jet- 
tisoned half of the too-extensive plant, 
thereby greatly reducing taxes, insur- 
ance, etc. To conserve capital, he 
arranged with outside manufacturers 
to supply many parts. 


Honored by Grateful Citizens 


A dealer organization which had 
become almost defunct was aggresive- 
ly re-built into a nationwide organiza- 
tion of 3,000. His philosophy was 
that there were a great many individ- 
uals and families who would like to 
own an automobile but who couldn’t 
afford to pay the prices demanded by 
other manufacturers. 

Accordingly, he proceeded to evolve 
a car which would be within the pur- 
chasing power of a multitude of 
skilled workmen and _ low-salaried 
people. For years that had been his 
ambition. : 

He reasoned that by so doing he 
could give employment to many e 
earners, including the work folks in 
his own Pontiac foundry, and that it 
would be possible to earn a reasonable 
profit. 

So grateful were the citizens of 
Toledo to David Wilson for having 
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20 Years in the Making! 


At Last—the BOOK Countless FORBES Readers Have Asked 


for During the 20 Years Such “Thoughts” Were Being Selected 


“THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE” 
Edited by B. C. FORBES 


Features 639 inspired, informative, stimulating selec- 
tions gathered during twenty years of discriminating 
reading. 


Hundreds of pages of wisdom, philosophy, inspiration from 
such sages of the past as Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Con- 
fucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, 
Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, 
Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, 
Lowell, Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz, as well as thought- 
provoking expressions from present-day leaders in all fields, 
such as John D. Rockefeller, Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, 
Albert Einstein, Babson, Walter C. Teagle, Charles Evans 
Hughes, George M. Verity, Walter Lippmann, Dr. John H. 


What Readers 
Are Saying: 


“Have just finished reading your 
new book ‘Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life.” It is a gem of the 


first water.” 
G.J.K., Colorado 


“Am delighted with my copy of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life.’ 
Please send eighteen additional 
copies for distribution to our sales- 
men.” 


M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic re- 
sults achieved in your ‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life.’ It is the most 
enlightening guidebook for _ the 
proper method of attaining success 
it has been my good fortune to 
study,” 
F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts 
on the Business of Life, I was so 
impressed I want 100 additional 
copies for distribution to our per- 
sonnel.” 

J.M.J., Detroit, Michigan 





Only $2.00 Each 
MAIL COUPON AT RIGHT! 


Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, Charles M. Schwab, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, J. Kindleberger, 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, Henry L. Doherty, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, 
David Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and hundreds of 
others as outstanding. 


You will find this book a helpful guide in performing the 
daily tasks with refreshed cheerfulness, resolution and faith. 


Order your copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
TO-DAY on the convenient coupon below. Ideal as Gifts. 
Suitable gift card with your name as donor sent on request. 
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resuscitated Willys-Overland, long 
the city’s largest employer, that they 
tendered him a testimonial dinner 
when he rescued the company from 
receivership. 

He describes his hobbies as fishing 
and golfing. But I rather think that 
his real hobbies are business-building 
and providing employment for many 
workers. Although he long since 
emerged from the necessity of earn- 





LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Washington Whistles Blow 
for 1938 Merry-g0-round 


and troubles during 1937 provide 

solid ground for a hopeful out- 
look upon the new year. Two great 
decisions in politics last year are as- 
surance to business that over the long 
term solid American traditions and 
elemental common sense will prevail 
in government. 

The first historical mile-post in the 
old year marks the emphatic rejection 
of the Roosevelt proposal to pack the 
Supreme Court. The success of that 
effort would have changed the whole 
course of our history. But to-day the 
ringing denunciation of the scheme 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee’s 
report still echoes: “We recommend 
the rejection of this bill as needless, 
futile, and an utterly dangerous 
abandonment of constitutional princi- 
ples. It is a measure which 
should be so unequivocably rejected 
that its parallel will never again be 
presented to the free representatives 
of the free people of America.” 

The second great decision of 1937 
came in the nation’s emphatic repudi- 
ation of the violence and lawlessness 
of the sitdown strikes. Demagogic 
politics demanded a terrific price for 
a decision which should have been 
reached by the orderly processes of 
adjudication, instead of by organized 
mass violence. But the decision has 
been made—and the future thereby 
clarified. 

In a press conference in March, 
while sit-down strikers were occupy- 
ing plants in eight states, Secretary 
of Labor Perkins declared that the 


Pan rout recollections of trials 
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ing a living, he derives intense satis- 
faction from intimate association with 
his wage earners, many of whom he 
knows by their first name and many 
of whom call him “Dave.” 

Like the Judge, I also felt disposed 
to call him “Dave” after my first 
meeting with him. He is so darned 
human. 

He is essentially a home lover. 
During most days in recent years he 


legality of the device never had been 
determined in the courts. This state- 
ment gave immense impetus to the 
spirit of lawless seizure, and by June 
sit-down strikes were in effect in 
twenty-four states. The year goes 
down in history as the most strike- 
ridden in the annals of America— 
more strikes, more men _ involved, 
more man-days lost, more productive 
time wasted, more industries crippled 
and more violence and destruction. 

But on June 2lst, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Third Judicial Circuit at Philadelphia, 
handed down its memorable decision 
in the Apex Hosiery Case. Because 
this decision is pivotal, it is worth 
quoting at some length. The Court 
found : 


Underlying this case is the question of 
whether a few lawless individuals, ignoring 
and condemning the Wagner Act and in 
defiance of all law and order, and in ruth- 
less disregard of the rights of others, should 
be permitted, by assuming the name of a 
union, to deprive all others of their means 
of livelihood and compel them to contribute 
of their earnings to self-styled leaders. A 
few ‘sit-downers’ are keeping 2,500 per- 
sons, who were entirely satisfied with their 
positions, from working and from earning 
an honest living for themselves and their 
families. If an employer had denied to 
labor any of its rights, the Wagner Act 
provided an orderly way of calling him to 
account. 

Instead of resorting to this Act, the de- 
fendants, by force and violence, sought to 
compel the employer and his employees to 
do what the Wagner Act does not counten- 
ance and what the judgment of every true 
friend of labor and of all good men con- 
demns as wrong both in policy and princi- 
ple. . . . Public opinion will sympathize 
with labor in using every fair, just and 
legal means to secure and protect its rights, 
but public opinion—and this includes the 
sincere, sober, thoughtful and law-abiding 
element of labor—will feel outraged at the 
lawless conduct of the defendants which, if 
tolerated, would strike down American in- 
stitutions, flaunt our long-cherished princi- 
ples of even-handed justice and destroy the 
foundations of the Government itself. 


In December this case reached the 
Supreme Court on appeal by the labor 
attorneys, but the strike having been 





has driven the 76 miles between To- 
ledo, the scene of his labors, and Pon- 
tiac, where he still has his home. In 
addition to his wife, he has a son, 
Charles E., who is forging ahead as a 
mechanical engineer, having inherited 
his father’s talents. 

Frankly, in more than thirty years’ 
association with successful doers, I 
have met mighty few as lovable as 
Dave Wilson. 


settled in June, the Supreme Court 
declined to review the Philadelphia 
decree, principally on the ground that 
the issue had become moot. Thus, 
the Circuit Court’s opinion stands. 
The sit-down strike is illegal. 

Some three weeks after the Phila- 
delphia decision, Secretary Perkins 
formally revised the Labor Depart- 
ment’s policy, taking the position that 
sit-downs should be discouraged. 


More Spending? 


Harassed by the immediate con- 
cerns of the business situation, man- 
agement probably finds little consola- 
tion in these historical landmarks of 
the passing year. Their significance, . 
however, hardly can be over-stated, 
for they indicate a direction of 
thought and feeling in the realm of 
public opinion which, when developed 
to its full expression, will re-establish 
the fundamental principles of enter- 
prise, thrift and fair-dealing. 

The cloud of inflation hangs darkly 
on the horizon of 1938. President 
Roosevelt’s most influential advisers 
feel confident that another spurt of 
heavy spending will be felt beginning 
in about April. 

It hardly would be permissible to 
say that this is the Roosevelt policy 
for 1938. It would be denied. But 
the men who mapped the new effort 
“to do something for business” enter- 
tain no doubts concerning the pro- 
gram they left at the White House. 
They are not disturbed that it has not 
been publicly accepted. They are, 
rather, secure in the knowledge that 
it has not been privately rejected. 

The first formal expression of this 
policy is expected in February, in the 
new relief program, although it will 
be hinted in the tax bill to be pre- 
sented in January. 

Every sub-surface indication of 
official policy foretells a new venture 
in inflation through deficit financing. 

All aboard for the next ride! 

Insiders already can hear the 
whistle blowing for the 1938 merry- 
go-round. » 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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' OFTEN business executives can discover far-reaching Teletypewriter Service may be the missing link 
to benefits by analyzing their communication needs —_— you need to complete your chain of communication. 
icy with communication experts. Link-Belt Company, _ It’s easy to find out. Ask Bell System representatives 
sut for instance, wanted to strengthen the link between __ to help you investigate. There’s no obligation. Just 
= important sales offices and production plants— call your local telephone office. 
ro- called in Bell System representatives to help. 
se. Together, they developed a strategic hook-up of 
hot both Private Line Teletypewriter and Teletypewriter 
re ‘ . 
hat Exchange Services (see map ai right). Now, cus- 

tomers find that their orders are handled more 
his rapidly than rush orders were handled before! 
~ Aside from bettering customer relations, typing- 
by-wire serves and saves within the Link-Belt organ- 
ization. Rapid exchange of engineering data gets 

of orders into production sooner. The service improves 
are handling of credit matters by centralizing control, 
ng. and provides quick two-way discussion, with auto- 
ge | matie typewritten records at all points. conn EA Serer saa 
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Do EXPERT MARKSMEN FIND THAT Til 
CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


‘MAKE A OLFFERENCE 7 


“YES, SIR, in any bunch of expert shots — 
Camels are the favorite cigarette,” says 
Ransford Triggs, one of the foremost marks- 
men in America. “Marksmen know that 
it takes steady nerves to make high scores. 
And the fact that Camels don’t frazzle my 
nerves goes over big with me. I smoke 
plenty of Camels every day, too.” 


And millions of other people — 


the most loyal group of smokers 
in the world — put their “O. K.” 
on Camels too — making Camels 


the largest-selling cigarette 


in America 


TAKING X-RAYS is a deli- 
cate job—and a tiring one 
too. But as Miss Myrtle 
Sawler, X-ray technician, 
says: “When I’m tired, a 
Camel refreshes me. I 
geta ‘lift’ with a Camel.” ~s 


HOME economist, 
Elizabeth May, says: 
“There’s a world 
of comt&rt in smok- 
ing Camels ‘for di- 
gestion’s sake, at 
mealtimes.” 


“1‘M HANDLING money by 
thousands,” says bank tell- 


er, John McMahon. 
“Jittery nerves 
don’t fit in with 
this work. So it’s 
Camels for me.” 


:) 


Copyright, 1937, R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


AMELS 


{ ABOVE} 
Head-on view of 
Ransford Triggs on 
the firing line. His 
.22 calibre rifle is 
equipped with hand- 
made sights. He uses 
the sighting ‘scope 
beside him to help 
get his sights set 
exactly for the centre 
of the bull’s-eye. The 
glove helps protect 
his hand. 


Camel pays millions 
more for COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! Camels 
are a matchless 
blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 


and Domestic. 


THE LARGEST-SELLING- 
CIGARETTE /N AMERICA 





